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more focus, so she trained 

a half-dozen cameras on its 
shores as the lake froze and 
melted. She hopes to start a 
conversation about the 
region's most important 
natural resource. 


Center replaces the dowdy, 
56 Endquotes droopy Oberlin Inn with the 
Hotel at Oberlin (and a lot 
more) in a well-balanced mix 
of style, substance, and 
sustainability. 
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The Hotel at Oberlin is part 

of the Peter B. Lewis Gateway 
Center—a sparkling new place 
to stay and to move forward. 


ON THE COVER 

Alison Bechdel ‘81 covers 
Alison Bechdel ‘81, including 
the Oberlin masthead redrawn 
in her hand. 


From the President 


Continuing the Conversation 


S$ SECOND SEMESTER GETS UNDERWAY, 

I’m looking forward to continuing 

conversations with faculty, students, staff, 

alumni, and parents that are helping 

me deepen my knowledge of Oberlin’s 
culture and my awareness of all the great things our 
community members do. During January, I had a great 
time sharing my thoughts with and getting to know 
Oberlin alumni in Cleveland, Portland, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Since becoming president, my work has focused 
on four key areas—connected learning, retention, 
admissions, and connecting Oberlin’s academic 
outcomes to careers. These were identified by our 
General Faculty Council as priorities that should be 
elevated from our Strategic Plan. The council also 
emphasized that diversity and inclusion should be 
interwoven throughout the initiatives in these areas. 

Some examples of this work include continuing to 
strengthen academic advising; thinking about ways to 
make winter term more intentional as a way to improve 
retention; and better connecting our students’ academic 
experience to life after Oberlin. On the admissions 
front, faculty and staff are working to improve yield 
and to address prospective students’ concerns about 
Oberlin’s geographic location and campus climate. 

I have enjoyed working with our Student Senate 
on enhancing the student experience. During first 
semester, the senators held a constituents week in which 
they gathered information from their fellow students 
to identify areas of concern that the senate can work to 
address with our senior leadership team. 

This collaborative approach has already yielded 
some results which can be seen in a new student space 
just inside the front doors of Wilder Hall. The Student 
Senate identified a need for a better, informal space on 
central campus where students can meet, hang out, 
and gather for informal events. So over winter term we 
were able to tear down some walls, remove the dropped 
ceiling, and create a bright new space across from 
Wilder’s front desk. 


For some older alums this will be a back-to-the 
future renovation. It returns the west side of Wilder’s 
lobby to its original configuration, allowing light to 
flood in through the arched windows and offering a 
sweeping view of Wilder Bowl. During demolition, the 
crew found a signature from the installer of the dropped 
ceiling and the date: August 1962. 

Despite our constrained resource environment, we 
were able to do this within our current capital budget. 
While we already have some existing furniture in the 
space, we will be asking Student Senate to help pick out 
new furnishings. We hope to restore the east side of the 
lobby to its original dimensions this summer. 

As I mentioned earlier, one thing we’ve been hearing 
from prospective students who don’t choose Oberlin 
is that the location of the college and town feels too 
remote, too insular. They also want to see more clearly 
how the education we offer will connect them to their 
post-Oberlin lives. 

To address that, we are creating a new orientation 
initiative which will send all our incoming first- 
year students to Cleveland for a day to explore 
opportunities for service, internships, employment, 
and entertainment and to meet Oberlin alumni 
in a city on the rise. I have been heartened by the 
great response from our students and our Cleveland 
alumni to this initiative. Connecting our students and 
alumni in meaningful ways is crucially important in 
demonstrating the value of the outstanding liberal arts 
education Oberlin provides and creating pathways to 
success for our students and our college. 


CARMEN TWILLIE AMBAR 
President, Oberlin College 
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LIFE WITHOUT DAUGHTER 

THANK YOU FOR PUBLISHING Rob Hardy’s 
poem (“To the Daughter I Never Had,” Fall 
2017). Even those of us who have parented and 


grandparented girls and boys can enjoy reading 
out loud this poem. To tell the truth, it has 
sparked tears and smiles when I have shared it 
with my family and others, especially the line, 

“but sometimes you smile at me from the face of 
another man’s daughter.” 


DAVID CASHDAN 61 
Washington, D.C. 


RALLY TIME 

AS THE PARENT OF A 2017 GRADUATE, | was 
fortunate to become reacquainted with Oberlin. 
I spoke with students, faculty, staff, and alumni. 
This at a time when we were enduring internal 
conflict and unflattering media coverage. We 
learned our controversies were but a precursor 
to ones at Middlebury, Yale, Pomona, and Reed, 
among others. More recently, higher education 
in general has been questioned in the public 
realm for the first time possibly ever. 

Yet even as we start putting these issues 
behind us, Oberlin’s Board of Trustees is pivot- 
ing toward issues of deferred maintenance in 
terms of cost management. As President Ambar 
has explained, everyone needs to rally around 
the institution, not just because our market- 
place value is being questioned—threatening 
revenue as well as academic quality—but 
because, like other liberal arts colleges, we 
must start creating a vision for the future. It is 
propitious we have new managers in several 
key positions and a president who likes to be 
grounded in reality. 

It is reassuring that President Ambar has 
experience managing tight budgets and that 
she is working to build her social capital in 
advance of change. She wisely counsels us to 
address our financial issues now so there is less 


pain down the road. Recrimination over these 
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surfacing issues is tempting but not helpful, 
because there are difficult decisions ahead, 
We will benefit most from a commitment 
that is both focused and sustained over the 
long term. 

Moving forward, we can be grateful for 
the quality of students who continue to find 
their way to Oberlin. They are energetic, 
thoughtful, expressive, supportive, idealistic, 
and committed. For those who suggest we 
aren't properly molding them, I recommend 
the essay of recent graduate Zach Moo Young 
on what he learned (posted on Oberlin 
Blogs) and the student panel presentation at 
the first Alumni Virtual Summit last fall. To 
help address a polarized world, Oberlin now 
offers an interdisciplinary concentration in 
peace and conflict studies, which teaches the 
bridging of difference. 

Rest assured that Oberlin maintains its 
reputation for exceptionalism. The Prince- 
ton Review describes us as a place where 
students “focus on learning for learning’s 
sake rather than making money in a career,” 
and where those of all political stripes “have 
a fine time of it.” It identifies Oberlin as one 
of the nation’s top 50 schools for launching 
careers—among only eight of the 30 best col- 
leges. We are described as offering students 

“superb academics,’ coupled with services 
outside the classroom including “real-world 
experience, collaborative opportunities 
with faculty, and networking opportunities 
with alumni” that lead to “outstanding job 
opportunities or acceptance to post-graduate 
studies at first-rate institutions.” 

As alumni, we can bolster Oberlin’s 
reputation and resilience by supporting our 
students and engaging with each other as a 
community. We can mentor students and 
graduates (with the aid of the student and 
alumni networking platform Wisr), sponsor 
winter-term projects, donate generously, and 
promote the value of the Oberlin experience 
based on an understanding of how it has 


enriched our lives. 


DONN GINOZA 74 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


PEEK PERFORMANCE 

JUSTIN GLANVILLE’S ARTICLE On Booker 
Peek (“Booker Peek’s Empowering Words,” 
Fall 2017) was most welcome. I had the 
privilege of teaching math under Booker’s 


direction in summer high school programs 


Obereactions 


for Black students from the town in 1973 and 
for Black and other minority students admitted 
to the college in 1974. Booker guided my raw 
enthusiasm for explaining math to students 
whom American society has systematically short- 
changed, giving me invaluable lessons in how to 
teach effectively. Foremost among those lessons 
was the importance of finding out what one’s 
students do and do not know and building their 
education on that foundation by setting goals 
that they are confident that they can achieve, a 
lesson, which your article points out, he contin- 
ues to emphasize with his ISME acronym. 

As Professor Kofi Lomotey ’74 made clear, 
Booker has an extraordinarily firm and steady 
devotion to educating those who are not given 
easy access to the resources that should be 
available to all, and to creating and maintaining 
the programs within which such educational 
growth can take place. Oberlin properly 
recognized the value and effectiveness of that 
devotion when it took the rare action of grant- 
ing him tenure despite his not having a doctor- 
ate. Thanks to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine for 
further recognizing one of Oberlin’s greatest. 


DANIEL M. ROSENBLUM 74 
Teaneck, N.J. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 
44074-1089; or email: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters 
may be edited for clarity and space. 
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Around Tappan Square 


STUDIOC 


The Wider 
World of Sports 


A group of three classes bound together 
around various sports-related topics was one 
of six learning communities to inhabit a new, 
flexible classroom space during the inaugural 
year of the Oberlin Center for Convergence, 
also called StudiOC. 

The cluster, called Sports, Culture, and 
Society, comprised three classes cotaught by 
Professor of English Santiago "Yago" Colas, 
Associate Professor of Sociology Daphne John, 
and Associate Head Men's Basketball Coach 
Tim McCrory. Contested Contests considered 
sports critically as a social institution with 
the potential for positive and negative impact. 
Sport and Community took academic concepts 


studied in the class out into the community 
through service and research initiatives 
across campus and in the Oberlin schools. And 
13 Ways of Looking at Sports, an English class 
that took its name from the Wallace Stevens: 
poem “13 Ways of Looking at a Blackbird,” 
used tools from philosophy, literary and 
cultural study, sociology, economics, and 

the sciences to look at sports and the 

cultural forms and practices that accompany 
them. Taught by Colas, the class sought 

to understand the subject through a wide 
range of lenses, mimicking Stevens multiple 
perspectives on viewing a blackbird. 

"| realized that the tools I'd acquired to do 
literary studies were useful in thinking about 
sports culture and thinking about sports asa 
machine that, among other things, generates 
cultural forms, narratives, images, and 
quantitative discourses,’ Colas says. 

The course material challenged students to 


Sports, Culture, and 
Society teachers Tim 
McCrory, Yago Colas, 
and Daphne John. 


reconsider preconceived notions about sports, 
whether their existing beliefs lean toward 
relishing sports culture or wishing it didnt 
exist at all. The topic is pertinent to Oberlin’s 
student body, which grapples with everything 
from the role that athletics plays in campus 
culture to whether student-athletes should 
replicate protests occurring on the national 
stage. The idea is not so much to change 
people's minds, but for students to appreciate 
just how far-reaching sports are in society. 

"There is an assumption that intellec- 
tualism and sports don't go together, that 
somehow sports can't stand for itself in the 
classroom,” says first-year student Leah 
Ross, who took Colas’ course during the 
fall semester and is currently working on 
strengthening support networks for women 
athletes within the college. “Yago forced us, 
as a Class, to push beyond our relationship 
with athletics as it pertains to physicality. He 
encouraged a critical and mental focus, one 
that has developed into a deeply personal 
questioning of my own sports habits, values, 
and purpose.” 

Outside of the classroom, the course 
cluster's community-based learning 
component partnered students with local 
schools and youth recreation programs, 
where they had the opportunity to tutor, 
coach, and teach. Already, they are developing 
intramural leagues, pairing student-athletes 
with mentees, and facilitating sports such as 
lacrosse and field hockey, which may not be 
offered or accessible to youth within 
the community. 

Colas believes cluster courses such as this 
have the potential to make an impact beyond 
the students enrolled in them. 

“| think the cluster was tremendously 
successful in challenging the Oberlin College 
community to talk about its relationships— 
and relationship—with sports, in forging new 
service-based ties between Oberlin College 
students and city youth, and in provoking 
Oberlin’s varsity athletes to question many 
aspects of sports culture and athletic identity 
and experience they had previously taken for 
granted or left unexamined," he says. 

Development of this course cluster was 
supported by a grant to Oberlin College from 
the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 


StudiOC is explored in more detail in the article 
on the Peter B. Lewis Gateway Building that 
also appears in this issue. 


PERSPECTIVE 
Business 
Schooled 


BY ANGEL NUNEZ ‘19 


I HAD THE DISTINCT HONOR OF 
joining 11 Oberlin students to 
make up the 2018 class of Oberlin 
Business Scholars (OBS). During 
winter term, we traveled through 
Cleveland, Boston, and New York 
City for the chance to meet an 
incredible variety of business leaders 
who shared their stories and 
experiences. For the most part, 

they were Obies: former economics, 
philosophy, government, and 
trombone majors who, when first 
compared to business majors from 
other schools around the country, 
might seem out of place in the 
corporate world. And yet, these 
mentors claimed a spot of their own 
using their wits, determination, and 
relentless effort. Years down the line, 
they now address a new class of 
Obies with beaming eyes and wide 
smiles, telling them, “Friends, this is 
how it’s done.” 

Throughout the trip, we received 
troves of advice for ascending both 
the corporate ladder and the human 
one. I’ve been gifted with knowledge 
that will allow me to develop and 
improve in my walks of life, and 
it feels selfish not to share. I have 
curated a list of the most remarkable 
things that were said to us, along 
with my own thoughts on them. 

Be self-aware. In mathematics, 
in economics, in sports, the first 
step in navigating a challenge is to 
identify it. Self-awareness is the 
ability to step outside of oneself and 
evaluate one’s patterns and 
capabilities, just as one might for 
another person. The difference, 
however, is that we are more capable 
of changing our own behaviors than 
those of others, making self-aware- 
ness a very powerful catalyst in 

ijtivating SuCCeSS. 

The only constant is change. 


While a good mantra for life in 
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general, this quote illustrates the 
nature of corporate America well. 
With a job, anything can change at 


any time—a promotion, a relocation, 


even a layoff. Often the changes are 
beyond one’s control, so versatility 
is a virtue. 

Boring people are bored. Don’t 
be bored. This quote came from 
Linda Epifano, the global director of 
operations at BBDO in New York. 
To boil it down: in the race to build 
character (which is a marathon, not 
a sprint), there is shockingly little 
distinction between what you do 
and who you are. 

Learn to disagree without being 
disagreeable. | thank Philip Vasan 
’80 at BlackRock, Inc., for this quote. 
It is beautiful in how it first appears 
to be so antithetical to the previous 
one—here we find ourselves trying 
to extract the “what you do” from 
the “who you are” —but it makes 
sense. Successful people have strong 
opinions and stand their ground. 
And yet, successful people are likable, 


are good friends, and have empathy. 


It’s important to cultivate both sets 
of skills—to realize that emotional 
awareness and active listening are a 
big step in getting others to respect 
and listen to you. 

Make mistakes. At a fairly early 
age, I was fortunate enough to 
realize that regret, above all, is a 
waste of time. Dwelling on missteps 
is much less valuable than objec- 
tively assessing and learning from 
them. Throughout the OBS trip, 
some of the best lessons we received 
were from the people who shared 
with us their mistakes with the same 
enthusiasm with which they shared 
their successes. They interpreted 
both as means to the same end: 
learning. Life is about resilience: 
the practice of falling over, dusting 
yourself off, and getting ready to 
make and learn from the next 
inevitable mistake. 

If you want to go fast, go alone. 
If you want to go far, go together. 
Going fast and going far are not in 
competition here, insofar as going 


alone and going together are both 


essential parts of the human 


experience. I like this advice because 
neither option is presented as being 
better than the other. Each is a 
valuable piece of wisdom individu- 
ally, but they are most valuable 
together. Context and judgement are 
key. In my own life, I’ve gone fast 
and I’ve gone far; I’ve gone alone and 
I’ve collaborated. Some sprints call 
for a faster pace; it takes courage to 
acknowledge when others may be 
holding you back. Some marathons 
come with a more daunting goal; 

it takes humility to ask for help. 

The Oberlin Business Scholars 
program was the most inspiring 
experience I have ever had. I am 
excited to put this knowledge into 
practice and begin carving a 
position for myself in the business 
world. With a fair dose of passion, 
resilience, creativity, and discipline, 
perhaps someday I will find myself 
in the position to look out at a new 
class of Obies with beaming eyes and 
a wide smile and tell them, “Friends, 


this is how it’s done.” 


Around Tappan Square 


Bridging the 
Border in Tucson 


BY TYLER SLOAN ‘17 


Studying away doesn't always mean studying 
abroad in college. Nestled in an intimate 
mountain range, the desert town of Tucson, 
Arizona, is home to a popular off-campus 
destination for Oberlin students: the Border 
Studies Program. 

Just north of the U.S.-Mexico border, Tucson 
itself plays a critical role in the program's 
curriculum, which combines academics, 
local employment, on-site learning, and 
travel seminars. The city’s culture of intense 
immigrant-rights activism and sustainable living 
in a diverse ecosystem also makes it an ideal 
case study for a range of social justice issues. 

“Oberlin has consistently been a cornerstone 
of the program by sending more students to the 
program than any other school,” says Danielle 
Terrazas Williams, assistant professor of history 
at Oberlin and the program's point person on 
campus. “It has been really successful in its 
ability to attract students who would normally 
think studying away means studying abroad. 

It's important to have opportunities for people 
who might be interested in staying in the U.S. 

and still learning about the particularities of a 

community." 

Border Studies is especially valuable for 
those interested in studying immigration policy, 
though the academics extend well beyond that 
subject. Students engage with families who are 
affected by immigration legislation, including 


those being held in detention facilities along the 
border and those recently deported. 

"\We drove from Tucson to Mexico on the 
weekend of the [U.S. presidential] inauguration, 
and we were in Mexico at an immigrant shelter 
in a church surrounded by people who had 
just been deported,” says Carmen Wolcott 18, 
who studied in Tucson last spring. “If we hadn't 
actually interacted with that so deeply, even 
though we were that close to the border, it 
wouldn't have felt real.” 

Though traveling is an important component 
of the program, Tucson is home base. Students 
are quickly introduced to the local lifestyle by 
living with host families and getting around 
the city via biking and public transportation. 
For Alizah Simon ‘18, a Latin American studies 
major at Oberlin, the cultural immersion made 
for a deeply meaningful semester. 

“You really become a part of Tucson," says 
Simon, who spent fall 2016 on the program. "| 
recommend Border Studies so highly to almost 
anyone. It's challenging in the sense that you 
don't ever get a break from thinking about how 
grave the situation on the border is. But even 
though the overarching content can be intense, 
the day-to-day is really fun.” 

Tim Elgren, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, calls the Border Studies Program one 
of the most profound study-away programs 
he’s encountered. “It combines intense 
language study for students at all levels with 
immersion in a border community grappling 
with urgent and complex issues,” he says. 

“The number of former students who return 
to Tucson and continue the work introduced 
to them through the program is a strong 
testimony to its impact.” 


ARTS 


Faculty-Produced 
Toni Morrison Film 
Hits Festivals 


BY AMANDA NAGY 


A DOCUMENTARY DIRECTED BY CINEMA 
studies professors Rian Brown-Orso and 
Geoff Pingree about Toni Morrison’s artistic 
and intellectual vision began a run of festival 
viewings in February, first with a world 
premiere at the International Film Festival 
Rotterdam, then with the U.S. premiere at the 
Miami International Film Festival. 

The Foreigner’s Home, a feature-length film, 
explores the issues Morrison raised when she 
guest-curated an exhibition by the same name 
at the Louvre in 2006. There, she invited 
renowned artists whose works dealt with the 
experience of cultural and social displacement 
to join her in a public conversation about the 
concepts she had been pursuing for years in 
her own work at Princeton University. 
Morrison’s son Ford accompanied her to Paris 
and shot video footage throughout the 
two-week event. 

The Nobel Laureate posed a series of candid 
and timely questions (Who is the foreigner? 
Where is home? Who decides?) about the 
ongoing national, cultural, religious, and 
ethnic divisions that feed contemporary 
conflict in the United States and around the 
world. “It may be that the most defining 
characteristic of our times,” she noted, “is that... 
walls and weapons feature as prominently now 
as they once did, in Medieval times.” 

The film expands on that conversation, 
combining exclusive on-camera and audio 
interviews with Morrison, as well as unre- 
leased footage of her dialogue with artists— 
in Paris in 2006 and at her home in New York 
state in 2015—-with extensive archival film 
footage, music, and still images to present a 
series of incisive exchanges about race, identity, 

“foreignness,” and art’s redemptive power. 

In 2012, Morrison began discussing the 
fate of Ford’s footage with her longtime 
friend and neighbor, the late director 
Jonathan Demme—a supporter of Oberlin’s 
Cinema Studies Program and the Apollo 
Theatre renovation. Aware that Morrison 
grew up in nearby Lorain, Ohio, Demme 
suggested bringing the footage to Brown- 
Orson and Pingree. 


From left, novelist Edwidge Danticat, Geoff Pingree, Toni Morrison, and Rian Brown-Orso. The image was taken 
at Morrison's home in Upstate New York. Courtesy of Rian Brown-Orso and Geoff Pingree. 


The professors met with Morrison that year, 
and the project evolved into a feature film over 
the next five years. From the beginning of the 
project, it was understood and written in the 
original contract that Morrison would not sit for 
any on-camera interviews. 

“After we cut a shorter version of the film, 
we believed strongly that in order to properly 
acknowledge her stature as a writer and thinker, 
and to genuinely honor her vision and ideas, 
especially her thinking about foreigners and 
refugees in society, we needed to expand the 
scope of the film,” says Pingree, professor of 
cinema studies and codirector of the Apollo 
Outreach Initiative. “In particular, we believed 
she needed to address now the issues she raised 
10 years earlier in her exhibition at the Louvre. 
With the escalation of the war in Syria and the 
growing refugee crisis, the issues of human 
displacement and demonizing outsiders were 
only becoming more relevant.” 

They sent Morrison an impassioned letter 
explaining why they felt it was important for her 
to speak on camera. 

We were delighted when she granted our 
request, agreeing that it was imperative to 
expand the reach and timeliness of the film,” 
Pingree says. “She also suggested that we 
broaden our focus to include other artists and 

ritics in the conversation about ‘the foreigner.” 
cornerstone of the film is an on-camera 


onversation between Morrison and novelist 
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Edwidge Danticat at Morrison’s home. 

Brown-Orso and Pingree say they can’t 
overstate the influence of Jonathan Demme, 
who was executive producer of the project. They 
consulted with him throughout the various cuts 
of the film up until his death in 2016. The film is 
dedicated to him. 

“The project never would have happened 
without him,” says Brown-Orso, associate 
professor of cinema studies and codirector of 
the Apollo Outreach Initiative. “Jonathan's 
generosity of spirit and his commitment to 
social justice infused the entire project.” 

Many Oberlin students and alumni were 
involved in the project by contributing archival 
research, assistant editing, audio recording, 
French translation, shooting, sound design, and 
transcription. The original score was composed 
by Jay Ashby, associate professor of jazz 
arranging at the conservatory, and Peter 
Swendsen, associate professor of computer 
music and digital arts. All of the original music 
was recorded by faculty, students, and alumni in 
Clonick Hall. 

Pingree says the International Film Festival 
Rotterdam in the Netherlands is considered one 
of Europe’s most significant festivals and plays 
a central role in overseas distribution. The film 
will have its regional premiere in April at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. A screening is planned 
for the Apollo Theatre during ¢ ‘ommencement/ 
Reunion Weekend, May 25-28, 2018. 


Comments must be in writing and 
must address substantive matters 
related to the quality of the institution 
or its academic programs. 


Submit comments to HLC at 

or 
mail them to the address below. 
All comments must be received 
by September 18, 2018 


CONSERVATORY 


A Look Ahead 
to the Con Mag 


The 2018 edition of the Conservatory 
Magazine will feature news about a major 
gift from jazz legend Sonny Rollins; the 
latest recordings released on the Oberlin 
Music label, including Alexa Still's Syzygy and 
the wind faculty's recordings of Hindemith 
sonatas with pianist James Howsmon; and 
the January 2018 Oberlin staging of Angels 
Bone, for which Du Yun ‘01 won the 2017 


Pulitzer Prize for Music 


Around Tappan Square 


Faculty Notes 


Baron Pineda, the Eric and Jane 
Nord Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, published 
“Indigenous Pan-Americanism: 
Contesting Settler Colonialism and 
the Doctrine of Discovery at the 
UN Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues” in American 
Quarterly, December 2017, pub- 
lished by Johns Hopkins University 
Press. Several Oberlin College 
students served as research 
assistants for the publication. = 
Kathy Abromeit, the public services 
librarian in the Conservatory of 
Music, edited Ideas, Strategies, and 
Scenarios in Music Information 
Literacy. The multi-author volume 
offers expert guidance on planning 
and implementing information 
literacy instruction programs in a 
wide range of instructional 
situations and theoretical frame- 
works. # Lisa Ryno, assistant 
professor of chemistry and 
biochemistry, received the Research 
Corporation for Science 
Advancement Cottrell Scholar 
Award for her proposal, 
“Investigating the Impact of fliA 
Overexpression on the Formation 
and Composition of E. coli Biofilms 
at Different Temperatures.” Ryno 
was one of 24 who received the 
$100,000 award given to early 
career academic scientists to use at 
their discretion for research and 
teaching. = Sheila Miyoshi Jager, 
professor of East Asian studies, 
authored “The Strange, Dark 
History of North Korea and the 
Olympics” in Politico Magazine. 
The article looks back at the 1988 
Seoul Summer Olympics and 
details its implications for the 2018 
Pyeongchang Olympics. Jager was 
also quoted in USA Today about the 
prospects for North-South Korean 
relations in the wake of the 
Olympics and in the New York 
Times about the historic first match 
of the unified South-North Korean 
women’s Olympic hockey team. = 


Bonner Center Associate Director 
Tania Boster presented “Rethinking 
Women in Poverty” at the 
University of Akron Women’s 
Studies Program’s Rethinking 
Gender Speaker Series. = Janet 
Fiskio, associate professor of 
environmental studies and 
comparative American studies, was 
awarded the Association for the 
Study of Literature and the 
Environment Community Grants 
Award, which was cosponsored by 
Clean Healthy Educated Safe and 
Sustainable in partnership with the 
Mobile County Training School 
Alumni Association. The grant was 
jointly given to Reggie Hill, director 
of Success 4 the Future. With 
Sophia Bamert ’14, Fiskio also 
published the chapter “New 
Directions in Ecocriticism” in 
American Literature in Transition, 
2000-2010, through Cambridge 
University Press. = Assistant 
Professor of Physics Jillian Scudder 
published her first book, 
Astroquizzical: A Curious Journey 
Through Our Cosmic Family Tree. « 
Chanda Feldman, visiting assistant 
professor of creative writing, 
published Approaching the Fields, a 
collection of poetry through LSU 
Press. # Ron Cheung, associate 
professor of economics, was 
interviewed in an article about 
homeowner associations for the 
Arizona Republic. = Marco 
Wilkinson, managing editor at 
Oberlin College Press, published 

a Pushcart Prize-nominated 
nonfiction essay, “Hidden Light, 
Wooden Ladder, Bucket of Clay, 
Pillar of Water,” in Bennington 
Review. = Megan Kaes Long, 
assistant professor of music theory, 
published an essay about her 
research on the blog Women in 
Music Theory. In it, Long describes 
the intersection between her 
experience as a singer, her time 
spent studying 16th-century 


sources, and her scholarly work. = 


T.S. McMillin, professor of English, 
published an essay based on his 
ongoing research of the Los Angeles 
River. “The End of the L.A. River: 
A Paradox” appeared in the volume 
Rivers and Society: Landscapes, 
Governance, and Livelihoods, part of 
Routledge’s series on Earthscan 
Studies in Water Resource 
Management. # Professor of 
Classics Kirk Ormand published a 
second edition of his book on 
ancient Greek and Roman sexual 
life, Controlling Desires: Sexuality in 
Ancient Greece and Rome. In 
addition to revising previously 
published chapters, Ormand added 
two new chapters to the book, one 
on the evidence of Greek vase 
painting, and another on Roman 
sculpture and wall painting. = 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Evan Kresch presented research 
and served as a discussant at the 
Second Zurich Conference on 
Public Finance in Developing 
Countries in December 2017 at the 
University of Zurich’s Center for 
Economic Development. = Emeritus 
Professor of History Steven Volk 
coauthored an opinion piece on 
Cleveland.com about the DREAM 
Act, “Find the Political Courage to 
Pass a Clean DREAM Act Now.” # 
Associate professor of sociology 
Rick Baldoz authored the article 
“How Republicans Set the Stage for 
Trump’s Corrosive Ideas on 
Immigration” in the Washington 
Post. = Sergio Gutiérrez Negrén, 
assistant professor of Hispanic 
studies, published an essay in 
Clarin, Argentina’s largest newspa- 
per. In it, he recalls his time as a 
telemarketer as a reflection on 
youth and the exploitative nature 
of work. He also reviewed three 
academic books on Latin American 
literature in the Revista de Estudios 
Hispdénicos. « Charmaine Chua, 
assistant professor of politics, 
presented a talk on her book 
project Logistics Leviathan: 


Containment, Mobility, and the Ship 
of State at Princeton University in 
December 2017 as part of its 
Asian-American Speaker Series. 

= Shelley Lee, associate professor of 
history and comparative American 
studies; Yveline Alexis, assistant 
professor of Africana studies; 
Meredith Gadsby, associate 
professor of Africana studies; and 
Gina Perez, professor of compara- 
tive American studies, coauthored 
the op-ed “Selective Compassion: 
The U.S. Approach to Haitians 
Hasn't Changed in Hundreds of 
Years,’ in the online publication 
Truthout. = Sebastiaan Faber, 
professor and chair of Hispanic 
studies, wrote Memory Battles of the 
Spanish Civil War: History, Fiction, 
Photography, published by 
Vanderbilt University Press. = Kazim 
Ali, associate professor of creative 
writing and comparative literature, 
released the book Silver Road: 
Essays, Maps, and Calligraphies, 
published by Tupelo Press in 
January 2018. Ali’s novel The Secret 
Room was named by Entropy 
Magazine as one of the best fiction 
books of 2017. = Lynne Bianchi, 
professor of neuroscience and 
Oberlin’s pre-med program director, 
published Developmental 
Neurobiology, a full-length textbook 
describing the cellular and 
molecular mechanisms that 
underlie embryonic development 
of the nervous system. The book 
was launched at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society for 
Neuroscience held in Washington, 
D.C. in November 2017. The book 
includes discoveries by Oberlin 
alumni Roger Sperry ’35 and 37, 
Stanley Cohan °45; Bruce McEwen 
‘59, and Larry Zipurski ’77. It also 
features contributions from five 
recent graduates: Hillary Mullan 
14, Roman Corfas ’08, Zeeba 
Daruwalla Kabir ’05, Briana Carroll 
‘11, and Josh Kogan ’14. = Cello 
professor Darrett Adkins teamed 


with the Oberlin Contemporary 
Music Ensemble under the direction 
of Timothy Weiss in a 2017 release 
tled Myth & Tradition. = Christina 
Neilson, associate professor of 
Renaissance and Baroque art history, 
gave three lectures in the United 
Kingdom in fall 2017. In November, 
Neilson presented “Wood, Flesh, 
Vermillion, Blood: Making 
Supernatural Sculpture” at the 
University of York; delivered the 
annual Robert H. Smith 
Renaissance Sculpture in Context 
Research Seminar titled “Animating 
Automata in the Age of the 
Miraculous, 1400-1600” at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum in 
London; and gave a talk, 
“Incarnating Skin: Polychroming 
Sculpture in Early Modern Europe,” 
at The Porous Body in Early 
Modern Europe conference in 
December 2017 at King’s College in 
London. = Farshid Emami, assistant 
professor of Islamic art history, gave 
a talk titled “Safavid Shahrashub: 
Literary Form and City Experience 
in Seventeenth-century Isfahan” in 
September 2017 at the Comparative 
Persianate Aesthetics Symposium at 
Boston University. # Jiyul Kim, 
visiting assistant professor of history, 
presented the lecture “Prospects for 
Afghanistan and Pakistan” in 
December 2017 as part of the Great 
Decisions lecture series at Kendal at 
Oberlin. = Kar! Offen, professor of 
vironmental studies, presented 
vironment and Space in Colonial 
fro-Latin America” in September 
7 for the Department of 
sraphy at Kent State University 
October for the Center for 
an Studies at the 
ty of Pittsburgh. The 
tions were a shortened 
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Socratic Methods 


ON THE BANKS OF THE EAST RIVER IN LONG 
Island City, a massive neon orange semicircle 
emerges from the ground. Vibrant and surreal, 

“Fluorescent Sunrise” is one of 15 new works that 
dot the grounds of Socrates Sculpture Park. 

“Recently I’ve been thinking a lot about sunsets 
and sunrises,” says Devra Freelander ’12, who 
created the nearly 7-by-14-foot structure out of 
epoxy resin. “Everyone has access to a sunset, and 
yet it's something you can’t hold in your hands 
or physically access. It’s fleeting. I was really 
interested in the tension between its presence 
and its distance.” 

Freelander and fellow Oberlin graduate David 
B. Smith ’99 were both chosen from hundreds of 
applicants to participate in this year’s Socrates 


Annual exhibition, which was open from October 


1, 2017, to March 11, 2018. The winning artists 
received funding and access to the park’s studio 
space to create an original outdoor sculpture. 
(Participants in previous years included 
prominent figures such as conceptual artist Hank 
Willis Thomas and sculptor Orly Genger.) Both 


Smith and Freelander say the residency gave them 


the chance to build upon techniques they had 
previously used, but on a much larger scale. 

For his piece, “Digital Skin,” Smith spent 
weeks carefully crafting a modular structure 
consisting of 72 wooden “bones” before covering 
his forms with a patchwork of colorful billboard 
material recycled from an earlier exhibition at 


Socrates. “This project was probably one of the 


biggest, most important things I’ve done so far,” 
says Smith, who consulted everyone from a 
cellular biologist at Columbia University to an Al 
expert at Google for inspiration. “It takes—and it 
builds—a lot of confidence as an artist to do this 
type of work, because you're given all this 
responsibility. You're making something that 
exists outside in New York City, and it either 
works or it doesn’t.” 

While Smith took an organic approach to the 
creation of his piece, Freelander says her process 
was more structured. Still, she says the experience 
of making such an ambitious project taught her 
about flexibility. “I learned so much in terms of 
modifying your expectations and letting an object 
be what it is, versus what you want it to be.” 

The Socrates Annual (formerly known as the 
Emerging Artist Fellowship Exhibition) is unlike 
many other shows that are curated around a 
central concept. Instead, the exhibition 
emphasizes the projects of the individual artists, 
many of which address political and social 
themes. “All the works were strong, and the show 
itself was really interestingly curated, just things 
you wouldn't expect,” says Smith. “That’s kind of 
the wave of artistic energy I want to be part of: 
people doing things against the grain and 
celebrating unconventionality. All these different 
types of people and different types of work 
existing in one place is really important, especially 
now when people are being told to fear things 


that are different from them.” —Julia Herbst ’15 


Thought Process 


Two Takes on 
Black Panther 
[Spoiler Alert!] 


I love Ryan Coogler. I love Chadwick, Danai, 
Lupita, and everyone who poured their artistry 
into the film Black Panther, and yet I could not 
love the film because, by the end of it, | felt 
strangely betrayed. 

T’Challa (Chadwick Boseman) and the 
Wakandans were fictitious, affluent Africans who 
never experienced the trauma of colonization nor 
white supremacy, and so they did not see them- 
selves as Black people connected to the political 
struggles of other Black peoples around the world. 
In this regard, the Black consciousness of the film 
(even while filled with beautiful Black actors) was 
a little confusing. Though it was often alluded to, 
nobody ever acknowledged race existed. Blackness 
was coded in terms like “people who looked like 
us,” while whiteness was coded with terms like 

“colonizer” without ever addressing how race 
functions in the world. Black people were pitted 
against each other in political struggles without 
any acknowledgement of how white supremacy 
impacted that struggle. Good guys and bad guys 
were largely defined by respectability politics. 

Killmonger (Michael B. Jordan), the film’s 
antagonist, was the only African American, and 
so his story represents a legacy and experience 
much larger than his own. He is filled with 
rage—Black rage. His homeland has forsaken 
him. He is in essence a motherless child who saw 
his father killed and who was raised in poverty to 
become a ruthless killer. His body bears a scar for 
every murder he commits. His rage is familiar to 
many oppressed peoples. Some of the most 
revolutionary heroes in American history, such as 
Harriet Tubman, Nat Turner, Malcolm X, and the 
Black Panthers, suffered from rage similar to 
Killmonger’s. They, like Killmonger, were 
criminalized, scorned, and/or killed when they 
decided to take arms against their oppressor. And 
so, as I watched Killmonger’s twisted rage emerge 
as the greatest obstacle to world peace, I looked 
around the theatre at Black people dressed in 
colorful clothing celebrating Black liberation 
movements born of Black rage. Suddenly, I felt 
like the legacy the film was inviting us to celebrate 
was being demonized. 

In the end, after T’Challa stabbed and defeated 


Killmonger, who is also his blood relative, 


T’Challa suggests “maybe we can heal you,” to 


which Killmonger responds he’d only then be 
imprisoned, so he’d rather join his ancestors at the 
bottom of the sea. And this was the most painful 
and disturbing moment of the movie for me—our 
collective willingness to watch Killmonger die, 
even when there might be a way to heal him. No 
matter how many times Loki betrays Asgard, no 
matter how many people Magneto kills trying to 
unite mutants the “wrong” way, Thor and 
Professor X can never bring themselves to let their 
brothers die. Audiences are encouraged to 
recognize the value of Loki and Magneto, no 
matter how dangerous they are. In contrast, 


I’ Challa has no problem letting Killmonger die, 


apparently chalking up Killmonger’s death to his 
own misguided rage. Those who shout “All Lives 
Matter” see Mike Brown, Trayvon Martin, and 
Sandra Bland in Killmonger’s death. Black and 
brown folk see Killmonger’s death in that brother, 
sister, or cousin whose trauma is so deep we have 
no choice but to watch them fade away. I wiil 
admit I don’t know how we save all the 
Killmongers, especially when a piece of them 
wants to die. But when I dig deep inside my imagi- 
nation in search of a Black super hero, I dream of 
one that is strong enough, wise enough, and loves 
Black people enough to try and save us all, even 
when, especially when, the rest of the world sees 


no value in it. —Justin Emeka ’94 


Like my colleague and friend Justin Emeka, 
too, appreciate the talent assembled to create 
Black Panther. However, my feelings are not of 
trayal but regard. 
Justin hits a central point of the narrative 
nd the characterizations of the film: what 
ild it look like for an African society to have 
been tainted by the horrors of colonization. 
More than tne question of the underdevelop 
aused by European invasions (whic h 
r Rodney's How Europe | inderdeveloped 


question of consciousness 


to the film. In point and counterpoint 


by T’Challa, King of 


T'CHALLA/T'CHALLABACK 
Justin Emeka ‘94, associate 
professor of theater and 
Africana studies (left), and 
Charles Peterson, associate 
professor of Africana studies. 


Wakanda, and Erik “N’Jadaka” Killmonger, 
Wakandan exile. Justin addresses the question 
of the way racial consciousness is formed inside 
and outside of colonial circumstances. What we 
are presented with is a more complex idea of 


how racial consciousness is understood by 


African (continental and diasporic) peoples. 


Wakanda’s conscious seclusion has generated a 
sense of itself not constrained by the effects of 
racial formations reinforced by the white 
supremacist praxis and policies. Wakandans 

are free of the “double consciousness” W.E.B. 
Dubois so clearly formulated and see themselves 
through the lens of full ethnic self-awareness, 


unlike Killmonger who, as Justin notes, is the 


only Afri-U.S. character in the film and 
represents the millions of diasporic Africans. 
He carries with him the trauma of loss at 

the personal and cultural level due to his 
father’s murder by T’Chaka, T’Challa’s father. 


Problematically, the film erases his mother as 


presence and character, limiting this film to two 
boys struggling with their father’s failures. 

The film, Justin charges, fails to name white 
supremacy and its products as the forces behind 
the conditions of African peoples, peoples whom 
Killmonger is committed to redeeming. However, 
in the figure of Klaw (Andy Serkis), a South 
African arms dealer, and Everett K. Ross (Martin 
Freeman), a CIA operative, we see the tentacles 
and machinations of white supremacist global 
policy. The approach of T’Challa and Killmonger 
are based on experiences and power relations. 
The film reads Killmonger’s rage and revolution- 
ary ideology as necessary outgrowths of a 
diasporic experience, whereas the self-assurance 
and confidence displayed by the Wakandans is a 
sign of self-regard. “Respectability politics” 
have been a weapon of the weak, as Africana 
middle classes have used manners, protocols, 
and assimilation of culture to impress their 
colonizers. For a Wakandan, restraint and 
emotional reserve are the signs of a people 
aware of their empowerment and their superior 
achievement. 

T’Challa and Killmonger arise from very 
different cultures and circumstances which 
breed very different ways of engaging the world. 
The death of Killmonger is one based on the 
principle of an unrelenting belief in Black 
freedom. Killmonger’s death is in the context 
of a warrior culture. For Killmonger to accept 
T’Challa’s mercy would undermine his globalist 
vision and his example of the indefatigable 
nature of revolutionary Black struggle. | 
concede that Wakandans fail to recognize 
themselves as part of a larger African global 
community, and the recognition of “whiteness” 
by Wakandans is snarky and condescending. 
Killmonger’s racial identity, though implicit, 
arises from the shared experience of racism 
and the conscious creation of community by 
Africana communities. The “whiteness” that 
goes unspoken by Killmonger is evinced in his 
emotional pain, enhanced by his choice to wat 
for the CIA to achieve vengeance against 
!’Challa. These are complex issues, old as the 
experience of the West by Africans. In regards | 
commend its creators fot their desire to raise 


\ Luta 


the veil to better illuminate the issues 


f 
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Thought Process 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
Alumni-Led Startup 
Hopes to Bring 
Personalized 
Treatment Platforms 
to Cancer Patients 


BY AMANDA NAGY 


TEN YEARS AGO, THE OUTLOOK FOR TREATING 
cancer with gene therapy was a long shot. 

Proponents have predicted gene therapy as 
the Holy Grail for eliminating diseases such 
as cystic fibrosis and many types of cancers, as 
well as disorders with more complex genetic 
causes, but early experiments and clinical trials 
triggered serious and sometimes deadly health 
complications. 

Gene therapy allows for the artificial expression 
of proteins inside of diseased cells. These proteins 
elicit therapeutic effects, from re-establishing 
cellular function to catalyzing cell death. More 
recent immune therapies use the patient’s own 
immune system to target cancer cells. 

Recent developments have ushered in a new era 
for cancer therapeutics. With the FDA's approval 
of gene therapy for leukemia in early fall 2017— 
the first of its kind in the United States—compa- 
nies and research laboratories are racing to 
engineer new treatments. 

Aspiring science entrepreneurs Gabe Hitchcock 

"17 and former Oberlin student Luke Gruenert are 
skipping the traditional bachelor’s-to-PhD route 
and seizing on this opportunity with their startup, 
Onconetics Pharmaceuticals Inc. In October 2017, 
the duo secured $250,000 in seed funding from 
venture capital firm SOSV. They simultaneously 
gained entry into the San Francisco-based biotech 
accelerator IndieBio, which provides lab space and 
mentorship for four months. 

“Our end goal is not delivering a single 
molecule, but a versatile platform that can 
generate personalized therapies for individual 
cancer patients,” says Hitchcock, who majored in 
neuroscience. “There is no doubt in our minds 
that the cure for cancer lies not in a single 
molecule, but within our own genomes.” 

When Gruenert enrolled at Oberlin in 2014, 
he was chomping at the bit to start working in a 
biology lab. Most science students don’t get the 
opportunity to work alongside faculty until their 
second year or later, but Gruenert was invigorated 
from a gap year in which he worked alongside his 


father, molecular biologist Dieter Gruenert—a 


Gabe Hitchcock 


leader in gene therapy research and cell-based 
therapies for inherited diseases—at the University 
of California, San Francisco. 

During his first semester at Oberlin, Gruenert 
began running his own experiments with human 
stem cells under the supervision of Robin Salter, 
now an emeritus professor of biology. Right out of 
the gate, Gruenert “was functioning more like a 
mid-level graduate student,” recalls Salter, who 
gave him lab space to continue the work he started 
with his father at UCSF and ensured that his work 
adhered to the appropriate guidelines for working 
with stem cells. 

Gruenert devoted all of his free time to research 
before he was plucked by Hitchcock to relaunch 
The Synapse, a campus science magazine. 

The students had much in common: Both 
highly motivated and passionate about science and 
medicine, Gruenert already had ambitions of 
improving the therapeutic landscape for cancer 
patients, while Hitchcock was active in student 
organizations and administrative committees, 
which included shepherding The Synapse as editor 
in chief. They developed a close friendship that 
sustained Gruenert’s decision to leave Oberlin for 
his father’s lab at UCSF, a move that would 
ultimately lead to father and son laying plans to 
start their own company. Though the younger 
Gruenert intended to study astrophysics and 
music at Oberlin, he took quickly to biological 
sciences in his father’s lab. 

Dieter Gruenert’s research led to the develop- 
ment of most of the cell models used worldwide as 
drug models for cystic fibrosis research. He was 
also the first to correct the genetic mutation 


responsible for cystic fibrosis in the 1990s, using an 


Luke Gruenert 


approach he developed known as Small Fragment 
Homologous Replacement (SFHR). SFHR is now 
considered one of the standard approaches for 
editing the genome. 

“T immediately fell in love with the work—not 
only the vast potential for discovery inherent in 
the research, but also the tangible impact of the 
projects we were working on,” Luke Gruenert says. 

In his second semester, Gruenert raised nearly 
$9,000 from a crowdfunding campaign to begin 
work on a project that he conceived at UCSF. 

“T was able to get some great data for the work that 
better elucidated its potential—it was literally the 
last day of summer before my sophomore year.” 
The approach is being further developed by 
Onconetics and combines gene therapy with big 
data—harnessing the innate genetic differences 
between diseased and healthy cells to selectively 
target and eliminate cancer cells. 

“Luke’s motivation could fairly be described as 
superhuman,” says Associate Professor of 
Chemistry Rebecca Whelan, who gave Gruenert 
space in her laboratory to conduct some bench- 
work experiments. “He was absolutely determined 
to continue making progress on the research work 
he had begun at UCSF. Even though he was only a 
second-year student when I met him, his intelli- 
gence, the sophistication of his thinking about 
science, and his confidence were far beyond the 
average for a student his age.” 

Meanwhile, Gruenert’s friendship with 
Hitchcock evolved into a business partnership. 

“Luke was one of the few students who was as 
inordinately motivated as I was,” says Hitchcock, 
who spent several semesters working on neuro- 
pharmacology experiments with Associate 


Professor Tracie Paine. “I never expected that | 
would forgo graduate studies in neuroscience, but 
the preliminary data Luke collected convinced me 
of the value of the approach.” 

After a semester in Whelan’s lab, Gruenert 
decided to join his father’s lab at UCSF full time 
to further validate his work for another year. But 
in 2016, Dieter Gruenert unexpectedly died from 
cardiac arrest. 

“He was not only a father to me, he was a 
mentor and an inspiration,” Luke Gruenert says. 

“His dedication to his work and the people his 
research impacted never ceased to astound me. 

I was suddenly on my own without his hand to 
guide me down this path.” 

Gruenert feels a personal conviction to 
continue the work he started with his father. 

“I was concerned that if I pursued this work as a 
PhD, the field would outpace our ability to 
develop the work ourselves,” he says. “On a larger 
scale, I believe I have an obligation to bring this 
work to fruition. Any delay on my part is a delay 
in realizing this as a potential therapy and helping 
those in need.” 

The biggest hurdle for Onconetics is raising 
the capital needed to open a dedicated research 
lab. Over the last year, Hitchcock has engaged 


with dozens of alumni who have been willing to 
offer advice and support. One of their most 
significant milestones is a partnership with the 
National Foundation for Cancer Research 
(NFCR), which they attribute to a connection 
made by Belinda Nivaggioli ’88, president and 
CEO at QuRetino Therapeutics in San Francisco. 
Nivaggioli met Hitchcock during Oberlin’s 

LaunchU competition in January 2017. She 
introduced the pair to a longtime acquaintance, 
the chief operating officer of the NFCR. The 
foundation had already given out all of its grants 
for the year, but it invited them to participate in its 
Jeans for Genes fundraiser. When companies and 
institutions participate in Jeans for Genes, employ- 
ees are given the option of wearing jeans to work 
for a small donation. Employers are encouraged to 
match or exceed all donations and support 
NFCR’s work in gene therapy to help cure cancer. 

“T think this team has passion, determination, 
and drive—two big factors important for making 
a startup successful,” says Nivaggioli, who has 
mentored other Oberlin alumni in the past. “You 
can never really tell whether a promising 
technology will make it to becoming a drug, but 
their concept is novel. I feel this is a way I can give 
back to Oberlin.” 
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Obsidian Blues #36 


BY HERMAN BEAVERS ‘81 


on the slaveship used to be, 
a polemic blast of wind, 
the mere hint of an ache 

& somewhere sits a child 
sadder than me, long gone 
brother suffering through 


yet another mention of this light 
around me, a bright tumbling; 
character, the falsest of alarms— 
electricity, shirring, doubt 
scoffing this pyrophoric embrace 

in Kansas City 


a man puts a saxophone 

to his lips, remembers a 
darkness worth the effort; 
the flash & murmur of a sad 
rallentando floods his head 
like a brackish, swollen 

river impersonating a heaven 
he could never afford 


FROM OBSIDIAN BLUES: POEMS BY HERMAN BEAVERS '81, 
FROM AGAPE EDITIONS (2017), AVAILABLE AT WWW 
SUNDRESSPUBLICATIONS.COM. BEAVERS’ SCHOLARLY 
MONOGRAPH ON THE LATE NOVELS OF TON! MORRISON 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS YEAR FROM PALGRAVE MACMILLAN 


j ; futur 
"COMING In a December 2017 episode of The Simpsons, drones deliver college acceptance letters to Lisa Simpson of the 
4 3 


HARVARD 


colleges. Sadly, the Harvard drone opens fire and destroys the others. 
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Slow Plastic 


BY FREEDOM BAIRD ‘86 


Plastic is a black box. 

On April 15, 1912, a crate of white ceramic 
dishes plunged into the Atlantic Ocean. There they 
remained, neatly stacked in the sand on the ocean 
floor, until 1985 when they and thousands of other 
artifacts were discovered in the wreckage of the 
Titanic. The objects retrieved were made of wood, 
metal, glass, fabric, and paper. Not a one was made 
of plastic. 

All the plastic in the world today 
million tons of mostly non-biodegradable plastic 


including 275 


garbage that we've been putting into landfills and 
oceans annually since 2010—has been produced in 
the last 100 years or so. In industrialized countries, 
plastic is the material we touch more than any 
other. 

How did we let this happen? How did we cause 
this to happen? 

From its earliest days, plastic was designed to be 
an imposter, an alchemical substitute for bone, 
shell, horn, and especially ivory: Just one majestic 
tusk would yield about eight suitable billiard balls, 
a handful of fancy hair combs, and a small heap of 
buttons. Elephants were being hunted to extinction 
to maintain the supply. 

If folk songs reflect a record of our interactions 
with materials, we can hear about picking cotton, 
weaving wool, milling wood, and mining metal. 
But there are no folk songs about plastic, its concoc- 
tion, manufacture, or spread into the world. And 
there are few kids’ books or school curricula about 
its invention or development. 

If there were, we might have learned about its 
precursors, like ancient Viking beeswax or the 
beetle exudate called lac mixed 3,000 years ago 
with alcohol in India to make shellac. There’s pitch, 
the resin from pine and birch trees used by Native 
Americans—when the continent was still theirs — 
to make baskets watertight. 

In 1885, with ivory in mind, British inventor 
Alexander Parkes shredded cotton fibers and 
cooked them up with acid and ether to make a 
pliable substance that could be molded and dried. 
This was celluloid, the first invented plastic. It was 
whitish and hardened nicely, usable for false teeth 
and billiard balls. But it was also highly flammable. 
So the teeth sparked while chewing, and the balls 
exploded on impact. 

A decade later, Bavarian inventor Adolph 
Spitteler, as the story is told by physical chemist 


Eugene S. Stevens, left a small bottle of formalde 


hyde on his lab bench one night, where his cat 
tipped it into a bowl of milk. The next day Spitteler 
found that the milk had curdled, and the curds 
were rock hard. He had discovered casein-plastic, 
which he dubbed galalith, fusing the Greek words 
for milk and stone. 

Knowing this history, we might look for the 
moment when an item of plastic was first repre- 
sented in a work of fine art. I wondered at 
French-Belarusian Jewish expressionist Chaim 
Soutine’s Young Girl in a Red Blouse, painted in 
1919, then realized I would never find the first 
plastic moment. Because it slunk in as a pretender. 
Were the girl’s buttons ivory or celluloid or 
milk-plastic? Maybe the girl herself didn’t know. 
This is how plastic dragged down the word 

“synthetic,” which initially meant “made” or 


“created,” until it came to mean “fake” and “cheap.” 


Before and during World War II, the demand fo: 


more and cheaper plastics drove the quest to make 
them from then-abundant coal and crude-oil- 
derived ingredients. This yielded Bakelite, made 
from camphor (plant-based) and phenol (coal- 
based). Bakelite objects were easier to release 
mold if the contours were round and smooth. Such 
shells give us the concept of the “black box,” which 
refers to a system or device that can be understood 
purely in terms of what it does, without understand 
ing how it does it (think the wondrous, inscrutable 
housing that concealed the inner workings of an 
early radio or telephone). It’s also another step in 
the relinquishing of consumer awareness. 
Petroleum-based plastics made from materials 
gathered during fractioning, in which the compo- 
nents of crude oil are separated in a huge, hot towet 


in a process nicknamed “cracking” (incorrigible 


uncle of the notorious “fracking”), gushed into 
the commercial markets after the Second 

World War. J.W. McCoy, vice president of DuPont, 
anticipating a slump in consumer spending 
following the post-war boom, told colleagues they 
must “see to it that Americans are never satisfied,” 
according to historian Jeffrey Meikle in American 
Plastics: A Cultural History. 

It was at this pivotal moment when the cost of 
manufacturing 100 spoons became not so different 
from manufacturing 10,000 spoons. To keep the 
goods moving, consumers were taught by industry 
to care less about what we purchased. Advertisers 
had to teach us, because we did not know how to 
throw away a perfectly good spoon, a perfectly 
good cup. 

[ came across this history while searching for 
ways to convince people that the sociocultural 
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construct so embedded in many of our world 
views—that humans are separate from nature— 
is not only false, but terribly misguided and 
destructive. I wanted to show that nylon thread is 
like silk from the silkworm, that my house is like a 
wasp’s nest made of sawdust and spit. This got me 
thinking: can I make plastic from the body? 

I started researching how to make plastic from 
hair, nails, milk. I stumbled onto British YouTube 
chemist Robert Murray’s demonstration of a 1906 
trade recipe for milk plastic. I used the recipe to 
make a series of cups, dishes, and flatware. I went 
down a bioplastics rabbit hole and discovered a 
subculture of do-it-yourself makers cooking up 
biodegradable plastics with potatoes, tapioca, 
cassava, and algae. That subculture’s most radiant 
practitioner is 16-year-old Turkish high school 
student Elif Bilgin, who spent two years developing 
a functional bioplastic made from banana peels. I 
used her recipe to make bowls and book covers. 

As consumers in the plastic age, we have 
forfeited our awareness in exchange for conve- 
nience and magic in a way that reaches its 
apotheosis in the Apple aesthetic. What are those 
irresistibly holdable cases actually made of? Glass, 
metal. There’s plastic there, too. What kind? 
Where was it sourced? We never ask. Only shrug 
and marvel at the unnamed wizards who cram the 
tiny circuits and voluminous code in there. It’s this 
alienation from innards and materials that, in part, 
spawned the maker movement for those craving 
an understanding of, and a physical grip on, how 
things are made outside the boundaries of 
non-disclosure agreements. 

As do-it-yourself cooks and lay-chemists, we 
burrow into plastic, its origins, and its transforma- 
tion. We drag the chemistry of plastic into the light 
and reclaim ownership of it. We trade recipes, 
muck around with new ingredients, post our 
efforts on YouTube. We demonstrate that it’s 
possible to design non-toxic plastic objects whose 
lifespan is commensurate with their use. Some 
take bioplastics into the realm of the usable, 
making beautiful, lumpy, pastel forms like Lili 
Giacobino’s tapioca jewelry and Jeongwon Ji’s 
crabshell chitin housings. 

This is how we reclaim inconvenience. We 
reclaim value. Here is a handmade bowl, a beloved 
plastic spoon. I cooked them for you in my kitchen. 
We make slow plastic, for you to understand, enjoy, 
keep, and compost. 

FREEDOM BAIRD ’86 IS A SCULPTOR AND INSTALLATION ARTIST 
WHO DRAWS FROM HER INTERDISCIPLINARY BACKGROUND IN LIFE 
SCIENCES AND THE PERFORMING AND VISUAL ARTS. SHE STUDIED 
PERFORMING MEDIA ARTS AND SCIENCES AT MIT'S MEDIA LAB AND 


RECENTLY RECEIVED AN MFA IN SCULPTURE/INSTALLATION FROM 
THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 


EXCERPT 


The Selfie Generation 


BY ALICIA ELER ‘06 


“Selfie.” The singular mention 
of that word elicits an opinion 
from anyone and everyone. 
The selfie is contentious and 
controversial because its 
boundaries aren’t known yet. 
In the age of social media, the 
very existence of the selfie has 
raised questions about how 
much of peoples’ lives should 
be shared on the internet 
and social media. While the 
desire to connect with others 
is natural, how much is too 
much (#overshare) and 
what does that say about this 
cultural moment? 


FROM THE NEW BOOK 7HE SELFIE GENERATION. HOW 
OUR SELF-IMAGES ARE CHANGING OUR NOTIONS OF 
PRIVACY, SEX, CONSENT, AND CULTURE (SKYHORSE 
PUBLISHING). ALICIA ELER '06 1S THE VISUAL ART CRITIC/ 
ARTS REPORTER AT THE STAR TRIBUNE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
HER WORK HAS APPEARED IN THE GUARDIAN, GLAMOUR, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, AND ARTFORUM 
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Recent Releases 


The Waters & the Wild 


DeSales Harrison, Oberlin College Associate Professor of English 


RANDOM HOUSE 


A tale within a tale of two sorts of confessors, The Waters & the Wild tells the intertwined stories of a 
psychoanalyst and a priest, two doctrinaire professions that are open to infinite interpretation. ack 
Harrison considered both as career paths before turning to academia is keenly evident in his depictions 
of the details and dilemmas of his characters’ callings. But what comes as a surprise is that Harrison's 
debut novel, in addition to being a profound meditation on our obligations to one another and to the 
truth, is a page-flipping mystery. And it’s not just the appearance, late in the story, of a college town 
with a certain concrete block of a library and a nearby arboretum that brings the book's message close 
to home: For those who take seriously their responsibilities to others, every day is judgment day. 


Thomas Hobbes’s 
Political Theory 


Three-Text Edition of 
Thomas Hobbes's 
Political Theory: The 
Elements of Law, De 
Cive, and Leviathan 
Deborah Jones 
Baumgold ‘71 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

Baumgold, an emeritus 
professor at the University 
of Oregon, presents the 
philosopher Hobbes’ 
masterpiece Leviathan, 
along with two earlier 
works, as three side-by- 
side texts to offer an 
enhanced understanding 
of Hobbes’ political theory. 
The unique presentation 
allows readers to see the 
connections between the 
texts and to trace the 
development of Hobbes’ 
thinking over time. 
Readers will be glad to find 
the book is neither nasty, 


brutish, nor—at 624 pages, 


short. 


siti oR 
HOW TOUR BRAIN GETS TRICKED BT 7 
k 
r 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, MAGICIANS, HOAXES & MORE 


Fooled Ya! How 
Your Brain Gets 
Tricked by Optical 
Illusions, Magicians, 
Hoaxes, and More 
Jordan D. Brown ‘86, 
illustrations by 
Emily Bornoff 
MOONDANCE PRESS 


If there's a particular part 
of a child's brain in which 
the delight in duping 
others is located, Brown, 
the author of this 
compendium of quirky 
scientific facts and 
explanations, probably 
knows where it is. In fact, 
the book's tour guide of 
trickery is Brian D. Brain, 
and the matters this 
colorful book covers are 
anything but gray. While 
the science writer has a 
blast pulling the rug out 
from under tricksters and 
hucksters, fortifying kids 
with healthy skepticism 
is at least as noble a 
Cause as making them 
giggle. Luckily, this book 
does both. 


Stray City 
Chelsey Johnson ‘97 


CUSTOM HOUSE/WILLIAM 
MORROW 


Reluctant Reed dropout 
Andrea Morales is either 
having a very bad day or 
being a very bad lesbian: 
After encountering her 
freshly-ex'd ex getting a 
little too close to one of 
her best friends at Queer 
Night at a music club, 
Andy caps off the night 
with a beer-buzzed 
make-out session with a 
man. Stubble rash isn't 
the only thing she ends up 
with as the story scans fin 
de siecle Portland—less a 
Penny Lane-like panora- 
ma than an affectionate 
deep dive into a subcul- 
ture of lesbians, letter- 
press, potlucks no one's 
allowed to call potlucks, 
and the remaining 
remnants of Riot Girrrl. 
Stray City is also about 
the families we have and 
the families we form. 


Back Talk 
Danielle Lazarin ‘00 
PENGUIN BOOKS 


These stories are about 
people during nearly every 
stage and age of their 
complicated lives. Lazarin 
can develop a lot of 
character with just a few 
keystrokes, whether 
they're teen BFFs who find 
forever isn't really forever, 
or two neighbors, one with 
a scheme, another with a 
dream, realizing neither 
will work out. Writer Eileen 
Pollack praised Back Talk 
as “a collection of stories 
about women who don't 
hate themselves, don’t 
hate other women, don't 
hate their bodies, don't 
hate their husbands, or 
even their ex-husbands.” 


Being Fishkill 
Ruth Lehrer ‘84 
CANDLEWICK PRESS 


Fishkill Carmel, born 
Carmel Fishkill, was born 
in the backseat of a 
moving car and named for 
a sign on the highway. Not 
exactly the image of 
childhood stability. By age 
13, Fishkill has learned a 
number of coping 
mechanisms, some having 
to do with a left hook, but 
she also finds some sense 
of family with a new friend, 
Duck Duck Farina, and his 
mother Molly. Entertain- 
ment Weekly called this 
debut young adult novel 
from poet Lehrer “the 
year's most heartwarming, 
heartbreaking teen novel.” 


So far this academic year, Oberlin Annual Fund 
student phoners have spoken with 3,176 alumni and 
parents—and have raised more than $300,000! 


TO MAKE YOUR GIFT TO THE ANNUAL FUND, VISIT 
OR CALL (800) 693-3167 TO SPEAK WITH A MEMBER OF THE ANNUAL FUND STAFF. 


~ A Q&A with the author of the gi 
_ By Jeff Hagan 86 ae 


Alison Bechdel's life has taken on 
a life of its own. 

She turned the experience of 
coming out while at Oberlin—and 
her father's suicide soon after— 
into a widely praised, bestselling 
graphic memoir, Fun Home: A 
Family Tragicomedy. In that book, 
she struggles to wrap her arms 
around the complicated history of 
parents who kept their children at 
arm's length. 

The accolades for Fun Home 
were dizzying. It made top 10 lists 
on Amazon and in the New York 
Times, Publishers Weekly, New 
York, Time, and Entertainment 
Weekly. It was a finalist for the 
National Book Critics Circle Award 
and won the 2007 Eisner Award 
for best reality-based work. In 
his review for the New York Times 
Sean Wilsey described Fun Home 
as “a pioneering work, pushing 
two genres (comics and memoir) 
in multiple new directions, with 
panels that combine the detail 
and technical proficiency of 


R. Crumb with a seriousness, 
emotional complexity, and 
innovation completely its own.” 
But not everyone raved. The 
book's selection in 2014 for the 
College of Charleston's summer 
reading program prompted the 
South Carolina state legislature 
to consider cutting the school's 
funding by $52,000—the exact 
cost of the program. When the 
book was assigned as summer 
reading the following year at Duke 
University, some students refused 


to read it. In an opinion piece in 
the Washington Post, a student 
wrote that he would not be 
reading Fun Home because, “in the 
Bible, Jesus forbids his followers 
from exposing themselves to 
anything pornographic.” 

Fun Home was adapted for a 
musical that opened Off-Broadway 
in 2013. Two years later, it moved 
to Broadway's Circle in the Square, 
where it stayed for nearly 18 
months, with Judy Kuhn ‘81 playing 
the role of Helen Bechdel, Alison's 
mother. In 2015, Fun Home was 
nominated for a dozen Tony 
Awards and won five, including 
Best Musical. It opens at London's 
Young Vic theater this summer. 

Bechdel continued to explore 
her family dynamic in the 2012 
follow-up book Are You My 
Mother?, and she is working on 
another memoir, due in 2020. In 
2014, she was named a MacArthur 
Fellow, which carries a cash 
award of $625,000 and bestows 
the word “genius” upon its 
recipient. “With storytelling that is 
striking for its conceptual depth 
and complexity in structure as 
well as for the deft use of allusion 
and reference,” noted the 
MacArthur Foundation, “Bechdel 
is changing our notions of the 
contemporary memoir and 
expanding the expressive 
potential of the graphic form.” 

Oberlin, which awarded 
Bechdel an honorary Doctor 
of Humanities degree in 2016, 
has figured prominently in her 
work since the beginning of her 
Career as creator of the syndi- 
cated comic strip Dykes to Watch 
Out For. Alumni will recognize a 
number of locations—and 
perhaps a few shared sensa- 
tions—in Bechdel's work. 

In this March interview for 
OAM, she talks about family, the 
need for solitude, gender, and 
Norman Rockwell. She does not, 
however, talk about a certain 
gender-bias-in-film test that 
bears her name. 


You once said that the self- 
revealing you do isn't an act of 
courage, but rather an act of 
insanity. Do you still feel this way? 
and God 


knows when I said that, and to 


I would not say that 


whom I said that. But I would 
agree that it’s not courage. I 
would say now that it’s neurosis. 
I think insanity’s a bit strong. 


In Fun Home, you portray your 
relationship with your father 
through the lens of literature— 
it seems as if it's the only tender 
connection you and he had. 
While it makes sense to dwell 
on literature then, were you 
concerned that mediating your 
story through the works of James 
Joyce and F. Scott Fitzgerald 
might actually be putting more 
distance between you and your 
father—that it's still a remove in 
trying to tell that story? 

One thing I realized as I was 
writing Fun Home was that I was 
more comfortable thinking of 
my parents as fictional charac- 
ters, and that somehow that was 
in keeping with the whole 
remote, distanced way that we 
all interacted. So, no, it felt very 
appropriate. It felt like maybe 
the only authentic way to really 
get close to them. 


You include a lot of details— 
some very recognizable from 
Oberlin or from a typical 
post-Oberlin life. Sometimes a 
certain detail is counterposed to 
whatever other action is 


happening or narrated, like when 
your father’s aristocratic 
affectations are depicted in one 
panel above another of him filling 
out his taxes, perhaps one of the 
most mundane obligations of 
middle-class existence. Can you 
talk about those choices a bit? 
Talking about them sort of kills 
them [laughs]. I can try—it’s that 
juxtaposition that comics are so 
good at doing. You're able to 
show things without beating 
them to death—without 
describing them or over-describ- 
ing them to the reader, the viewer. 
I feel like it’s a way to engage the 
reader on many different levels. If 
they're bored with one part of the 
story, there’s something else for 
them to look at or think about. 
Mostly I don’t think about that 
stuff—it’s just a kind of visual 
habit—it’s a way of looking at 
things that I learned from reading 
comics, from reading Mad 
Magazine as a kid. I have this 
slightly askew view of the things 
that are going on in a scene. 


Is the attention to detail a hedge 
against the criticism from 
some—or maybe just from your 
mother—of the tendency in some 
memoirs to be messy with facts? 
You once answered a question 
about accuracy in memoirs by 
saying, “Well, mine's full of lies, 
too.” What did you mean by that? 
Again, God knows who I said 
that to or when or why—it’s so 
funny to hear myself quoted 
back to myself. There are lies in 


that book. Here’s an example of 
a lie: I got very attached to my 
mother’s favorite poem, that 
Wallace Stevens poem, “Sunday 
Morning.” I was writing this 
whole chapter built around that 
poem and the idea that death 

is the mother of beauty. I loved 
that my mother had given a 
copy of a Wallace Stevens 
poetry book to my girlfriend 

at the time. I just felt that 
beautifully tied all of these 
themes together. But later, 
when I talked to my old Oberlin 
girlfriend about that book, 

she said, “Oh, no, it wasn’t a 
Wallace Stevens book, it was a 
Theodor Roethke book.” And I 
didn’t change it. I left it in the 
book because it worked so well. 
So that’s a way that I lied. But I 
felt that it didn’t substantially 
alter the truth of the story I 

was telling. 


The image of the phone message 
asking you to call home when 
your father died is haunting to 
see in the book—and you had to 
actually draw it. And there's a 
line from a letter your mom sent 
you that | thought was sort of 
heartbreaking. She says, “| know 
you have probably absorbed my 
cynicism regarding romantic 
love.” Was it painful to revisit 
some of this material as you 
wrote Fun Home? 
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It was very painful, but painful 
in a good way. Part of what 
happened to me in my real life 
when this actual tragedy 
occurred was that I was 
completely shut down. I wasn’t 
feeling anything. Maybe for five 
minutes I had this wave of pure 
grief, and that was it. I just 
clammed up. I stayed shut down 
for about another five years until 
I went into a depression—a 
really scary depression in my late 
20s. And then I started therapy 
and learned about how all of this 
works—how feelings get 
repressed and how it wasn’t just 
the grief about my dad that I 
was repressing—I had learned 
throughout my whole life not to 
have feelings. I spent a long time 
with this remedial education 
about how to experience your 
emotions. By the time I was 
ready to write this book, I was 
almost 40. I considered writing 
the book as an act of grief. Like 
an act of positive, constructive 
grief, like how a real funeral 
ideally is for people. It’s a ritual 
for expressing these feelings of 
mourning and loss. I wanted to 
feel that pain. That was sort of 
my object going in. 


You have a great panel where 
you're seeing your brother for the 
first time after your dad died, and 
you both have this bizarre 


reaction where you're kind of 
grinning. Have you ever talked 
to your brother about that? 

It was just very awkward. We 
weren't used to anything real 
going on. We weren't used to 
communicating—we just didn’t 
have any language. We weren't a 
family that hugged each other. 
We weren't a family that spoke 
honestly or openly to each other, 
so there was no avenue left for 
us, except this goofy, awkward 
grinning. 


| know you regard the musical 
Fun Home as belonging to 
someone else, as someone else's 
story. But you still must think 

of your own dad when you see it. 
Was it hard to see him, ora 
version of him, as someone 

still alive? 

No, it was actually really lovely. 
It was an unexpected, weird gift 
of that play to see both my 
parents brought back to life. By 
the time it opened on Broadway, 
my mom had also died, so for 


me it was this kind of bonus gift. 
I know it’s not really my parents. 


But to see these actors, it felt 
like testaments to my parents, 
which was really gratifying in a 


strange Way. 


There's a lot of witty stuff in Fun 
Home—some laugh-out-loud— 
like the line, “My researches were 


stimulating but solitary,” placed 
above a drawing of you reading 
and masturbating. You also say, 
“If there was a bigger pansy than 
my dad, it was Marcel Proust.” 
Was it hard in the book to 
balance the tragic and the comic? 
No. That’s always something that 
has come pretty easily to me 
because that’s the house that I 
grew up in—a funeral home 
where we joked about funerals. 
It was just ingrained in me. And, 
of course, the friction of the text 
and the pictures creates all kinds 
of options for that grim humor. 


You talk approvingly of Proust's 
use of the phrase “inverts” to 
describe gay characters, and you 
talk about you asserting 
masculine behavior to compen- 
sate for your dad's lack of it. But 
lesbians aren't created by their 
environment. Can you explain a 
little bit what you meant by that? 
Honestly, I feel ridiculous, but I 
don’t know why people are gay. 
Isn’t it environment? I mean, 
can't it be partly environment, 
as well as genetic? I feel like I 
should have boned up on this 
one [laughs]. 


There's a political aspect to the 
question. 

I guess I feel like for me, even 
though I don’t know anything 
about the science, it’s partly 
biological in me and it is partly 
my environment. I grew up in 
this crazy family—of a gay man, 
and a fag hag—people who 
valued boys more than girls. I 
really do think that colored my 
own sexual identity. I don’t 
know about my orientation. I 
don’t even know how all of those 
things are even different. I never 
studied that. It all came along 


too late. 


In Fun Home you talk about 
seeing A Chorus Line as an 
adolescent, in which a character 
says, "You're 14 and you're a 


Alison Bechdel created this single panel for the cover of a program for the 20th reuni 
just saw the MacArthur reference!,” she wrote in an email, after unearthing the i 
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EXCEPT FOR ONE 
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ALISON BECHDEL ‘3 


on of the 1981, ‘82, ‘83 cluster. “Oh, jeez! | haven't looked at it in a while... 


mage for use in this magazine. “That's a bit awkward, but what the hell.” 
Bechdel was named a MacArthur Fellow in 2014. 


"ONE THING | REALIZED AS | WAS WRITING FUN 
HOME WAS THAT | WAS MORE COMFORTABLE 
THINKING OF MY PARENTS AS FICTIONAL 
CHARACTERS, AND THAT SOMEHOW THAT 
WAS IN KEEPING WITH THE WHOLE REMOTE, 
DISTANCED WAY THAT WE ALL INTERACTED." 


faggot. What are you going to do 
with your life?” An adolescent 
seeing Fun Home today would 
have a very different experience 
today than one seeing A Chorus 
Line then. A lot has changed in 
the queer subculture and in the 
mainstream culture as it relates 
to the queer subculture since 
you began the comic strip Dykes 
to Watch Out For. Any surprises? 
Disappointments? Anything that 
has heartened you? 

It’s so interesting to watch 
things continue to unfold. I was 
speaking at the University of 
Vermont last night. This really 
amazing diverse crowd came to 
hear me. There were a lot of 
people my age and older who I 
knew from the old days in the 
community, and political 
activists, and then there were a 
lot of very young people—stu- 
dents and not even college 
students—younger kids. And I 
was struck by how different it is 
now. They were all asking 
questions about gender that I 
was not very well equipped to 
answer. I used to know what was 


happening in terms of gay rights 
and gender, but I feel a little bit 
out of the loop. 
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Being on this [Oberlin] campus 
has been very educational 

[for me]... 

Oh my god! Last time I was at 
Oberlin, I felt like Rip Van 
Winkle! Everything was so 
different! It was like people 
were speaking a different 
language. The first time I 
heard people talk about 
pronouns was at Oberlin. I 


think it was the winter of 2013. 


My mother was dying, and | 
was doing all of this crazy 
travel and checking in with my 
mother whenever I could on 
the phone. And I was a 
nervous wreck, and I ended up 
at Oberlin. I was picked up by 
these kids and taken out to 
dinner, and as I sat down at 
the table they said, “What are 
your pronouns?” [laughs] And 
I was like, I don’t even know 
what part of speech a pronoun 
is. I’m so not in this place. ’m 
a nervous wreck traveling and 
trying to make plans and 
worrying about my mother. It 
made me long for that—Ober- 
lin is an ivory tower. There’s 
this amazing—not in a bad 
way, in a good way—there’s 
this freedom to explore stuff 
like that. But in that moment, 
I felt, I can’t deal with this. I 
don’t even know what these 
people are talking about. I’ve 
sort of gotten with the 
program on that since then. 
But yes, the current politics 
around all different kinds of 


minority stuff are exciting. I 
feel like my generation sort of 
fought up to a certain point. 
But then we were, like, okay 
that’s good—that’s good for 
now. Don’t trouble yourself 
any further. But these young 
kids—they want it all, and I 
just admire that. 


Let's talk about art. Your work 
is deceptively simple—the 
proportions, the economy of 
marking, the perspective are all 
pretty sophisticated. You've 
mentioned admiring Charles 
Addams and Edward Gorey and 
Mad Magazine. But you were a 
student of art history; are there 
any fine artists who have 
influenced your work? | know 
you said the Brillo box was 
something you had in your 
house—but | thought about the 
Andy Warhol in the Allen and | 
wondered if you had as well? 
I wish I had. But I based that on 
an actual photo of me with my 
Brillo box. 

Real artists...um...I don’t 
suppose Norman Rockwell 
counts? [laughs] 


That's a really interesting choice. 
There are some real parallels, 

| think. 

[ loved him as a kid. He’s kind of 
gotten some cred now, but when 
| was growing up he was, like, 
this schlockmeister, but I still 


loved him. 


You even do the self-portraits 
the way he does. 

Yes, that’s true. I guess I like 
people who were graphic artists. 
I like Durer’s drawings, Rem- 
brandt’s drawings, people who 
were drawing. I like that. 


You like black and white. 

I like line. Painting is confound- 
ing to me. But line—I love the 
solidity and certainty of a line. 


You wrote of your family 
members, "The more gratification 
we found in our own geniuses, 
the more isolated we grew.” You 
won a MacArthur grant, an award 
that calls you a genius. Has your 
sense of isolation changed over 
the years? 

It continues to be something | 
struggle with, honestly. ’m sort 
of trying to write about this in 
the project I’m working on 
right now—which is a memoir 
on one level about physical 
fitness—trends in physical 
fitness and getting older and 
our bodies. But it’s also about 
the ways that I feel cut off from 
other people and the ways that 
I’m comfortable being cut off 
from other people, and the 
yearning I have to be connected 
to other people. It’s sort of a 
recurring trope in my life. I 
haven't quite worked it out. 

I feel this conflict about it all 
the time. I want to be alone, 
people drive me crazy, but I 
want to be connected to other 
people. And I believe that all of 
our salvation lies in being 
connected to one another and 
open to one another in a way 
that I find that I’m not in my 
everyday life. I’m always trying 
to just get away into my 
basement by myself. 


What question are you tired 
of answering? | 

I don’t think I can talk one 
more time about the Bechdel 


test. That’s the main one. & 
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The Birenbaum is host to a 
wide variety of programming, 
including Mimi Xu's Awkward 
Moments Series Ill installation 
(top) and student ensembles. 


wer" 


CLUB MIX 
Two dance students dressed in 
beige body suits writhe, bend, and 
twitch inasmall room with 
windows on two sides, a claustro- 
phobic cube around which mem- 
bers of the audience stand in rapt 
attention. Nearby, a video projector 
throws images and words on the 
floor at their feet, and sometimes 
on them—their bodies, their 
clothes, their shoes. The scene is 
part of Awkward Moments Series III, 
the latest installment of a six-part 
series of artistic collaborations with 
sound artist and composer Mimi Xu 
and involving students from 
Oberlin's studio art, cinema studies, 
dance, and TIMARA departments 
This installation is exactly what 
was envisioned for the William and 
Helen Birenbaum Innovation and 
Performance Space —known on 
Campus as “the Birenbaum” 
which hopes to draw on the 


collaborative, creative talents of the 


conservatory, the college, and the 
community. 

Operated by the conservatory 
and located in the underground 
level of the Hotel at Oberlin, the 
Birenbaum serves as an entrepre- 
neurial space for college and 
conservatory students by day and 
as an intimate, 100-plus capacity 
concert club by night, hosting 
everything from dance performanc- 
es to student recitals. Its subterra- 
nean locale recalls big city jazz 
clubs, and the Birenbaum artfully 
serves that function among its 
many other uses 

The Birenbaum is named for the 
parents of attorney Charles 
Birenbaum ‘79 of San Francisco, an 
Oberlin College trustee and chair of 
the Northern California offices of 
Greenberg Traurig. Birenbaum's 


daughter, Julia Birenbaum, gradu- 
ated from Oberlin in May 2017, and 


three generations of Birenbaums, 


including Charles’ mother, Helen, 


oor . r ) 
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attended the dedication of the 
Space in March 2017. 

Benefiting from its location at 
the heart of downtown Oberlin, the 
Birenbaum connects campus and 
community life through its 
programming and amenities— 
including its sleek and stylish bar, 
which is open to the public most 
nights. The space boasts a 
contemporary vibe with polished 
concrete walls and floor, exposed 
ceilings, and flourishes of cork 
incorporated into the bar top 
and the Kulas Stage walls and Toor 
The Birenbaum represents the 
ninth performance space on 
Campus used by conservatory 
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STUDIO CONNECTIONS 

The flexibility of StudiOC, which 
occupies the floor above the 
admissions office, matches that of 
the interdisciplinary coursework 
that takes place within and among 
its movable walls and classroom 
furniture. StudiO@—more formally 
called the Oberlin Center for 
Convergence—was designed 
specifically for a new clustered 
course curriculum in which a group 
of students takes two or three 
classes from different academic 
departments that are connected 
around acommon theme. The 
StudiOC Planning Committee, 
composed of 14 faculty and staff 
members, is responsible for 
reviewing and approving applica- 
tions for course clusters as 
proposed by faculty from the 
college and conservatory. The 
classroom is at the center of 
Oberlin’s drive toward connected 
learning, which draws broadly 
upon the resources of the wider 
college community to create an 
integrative educational experience 
for each student. 

Associate Professor of English 
Laura Baudot, who directs StudiOC, 
Says she and other faculty 
members have observed students 
excited to find something they 
learned in one class connecting 
to something they learned ina 
different, sometimes disparate 
discipline—the “serendipity of 
links between classes,” she calls it. 
agine if we can engineer this 
experience, she says 

The openir g line of the cluster 
course description for Matters of 
Fact, Matters of Fiction gives a 
taste of the kind of wide range of 
references from which these 


ng communities draw: “What 
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do debates about free will, the 
waggle-dance of honey bees, and 
a poem by Sylvia Plath have in 
common?” With classes in 
psychology, English, and philoso- 
phy, the cluster took a look at 
perspectives in the natural 
sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities to understand how 
representations of our world can 
be both fact and fiction. For 
Graphic Accounts: Telling through 
Pictures, taught in the fall of 2017 
and made up of English, anthropol- 
ogy, and creative writing classes, 
students experimented with 
drawing as a form of storytelling 
and cultural inquiry. The learning 
community explored the nature 
and history of observation, the 
relationship between word and 
image, and art as frame for 
experience, and grappled with 
questions such as why, in western 
culture, words are favored over 
images in communicating 
knowledge 

"StudiOC was created as a space 


for students and faculty to explore 


topics and issues that, due to their 
multidisciplinary nature, require a 
convergence of approaches and 
disciplinary practices,” says Tim 
Elgren, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. “The initial courses 
reflect and invite the creativity and 
intellectual curiosity that are the 
underpinnings of a liberal arts 
education.” 

Baudot says that academically, 
that curriculum innovation has to 
work within the culture of the 
institution, and she thinks the 
cluster concept fits well at Oberlin. 

“The soil was already prepared for 
this to take root.” 

Support for StudiOC and its 
programming was provided by a 
bequest of Stanley I. Richards ‘58, 
designated by his appointed 
representatives Maxine Houck ‘58 
and Carl Gerber '58, and grants 
from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. (For a closer look at 
how clusters work within the 
model of connected learning, see 
Thought Process in this issue.) 

Adjacent to StudiOC is the 


StudiOC offers a flexible classroom 
for the cluster course on Sports, 
Culture, and Society, taught by 
English Professor Santiago Colas. 


Gertrude B. Lemle Center for 
Teaching Innovation and Excellence 
(CTIE). CTIE—pronounced "city"— 
is Oberlin’s teaching and learning 
center, designed to help faculty 
and teaching staff address the 
challenges and share the joys of 
teaching and learning ina 
residential liberal arts setting. CTIE 
works with faculty and staff at all 
levels, connecting individuals and 
offices engaged in direct and 
frequent interactions with 
students, helping veteran faculty 
to revitalize their approaches to 
teaching and learning, and guiding 
new faculty to find a life in 
teaching. This is a new location for 
the center, which was funded by 
Robert S. Lemle ‘75 and Roni 
Kohen-Lemle ‘76, the parents of 
Joanna Lemle ‘10. It is named in 


honor of Robert's mother 


The Clyde Smith McGregor '74 Office 
of Admissions (below) is a welcoming 
visitors center for prospective 


students and their families. It's a 


comfortable, centrally located space 
for the 12,000 individuals who 
annually pass through for campus 


tours, interviews, and financial aid 
discussions. Entered via the Hotel at 
Oberlin lobby and situated at the 
nexus of the town and the college, 
the location brings visitors in close 
proximity to the two components 
that make up student life at Oberlin, 


allowing students and parents a 
glimpse of the Oberlin College 
experience. McGregor, in whose 
honor the office is named, was a 
scholarship recipient as a student 


and has long been committed to 
making Oberlin more affordable 
through his generous support of 
financial aid initiatives. He served on 
Oberlin's Board of Trustees for 18 


years and as chair from 2011 to 2017. 


Bern. 
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Democracy is a process, never a 
thing finished once and for all,” said 
David Orr during a welcome address 
to attendees of the State of 


American Democracy conference 
held at the Gateway Center in 
November 2017. “It needs constant 
repair, vigilance, and revitalization. 
We are here to carry on that work in 
our time of peril.” 

The work of the conference was 
exactly the kind of effort that Orr, 
Special assistant to the president for 
sustainability and the environment 
at Oberlin and the Paul Sears 
Distinguished Professor of Environ- 
mental Studies and Politics Emeritus, 
hoped would take place at Oberlin, 
and his vision of the college 
deploying its new, forward-looking 
facility as a convener of such 
meetings of the minds has gotten 


off to a momentous start. The State 
of American Democracy conference 
gathered visionary thinkers froma 
wide range of fields, including Jane 
Mayer, Tim Egan, Robert Kuttner ‘65, 
Paul Pierson ‘81, Diane Ravitch, J.D. 
Vance, Jonathan Alter, and Michael 
Duffy ‘80 to discuss democracy as 

it relates to race, voting rights, 
gerrymandering, social media, and 
the U.S. Constitution. Orr held an 
earlier, related conference in October 
2016 called After Fossil Fuels: The 
Next Economy. 

In September 2017, Charles 
Peterson, associate professor of 
Africana studies, organized Exploring 
Beauty and Truth in Worlds of Color: 
A Conference on Race, Art, and 
Aesthetics in the 21st Century, which 
brought together a wide array of 
distinguished speakers to examine 


the importance of race and diversity 
in the field of aesthetics. The 
conference was launched as an 
initial experiment in how symposia 
can be used to extend the conversa 
tions of the classroom and enhance 


connected learning 


On the occasion of the opening of 
the Oberlin Inn in 1955, the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine published a 
history of the various lodgings 
situated on that corner of Tappan 
Square and Oberlin’s downtown, 
beginning with the log cabin 
lodgings of Brewster Pelton. 
“Liquors and tobacco were of course 
taboo, and tea and coffee were 
regarded as dubious but necessary 
concessions to the ways of the 
traveling world,” wrote Donald Love, 
Class of 1915, of the earliest 
incarnations of an inn on the corner. 
Love quoted a letter from a guest 
who remarked there was “no 
Swearing, no drinking, no smoking, 
no noise and confusion” (there is 
still, or rather there is once again, no 
smoking at the hotel, but there are 
eyewitness accounts that the other 
prohibitions have not held steady). 
The plain and pious nature of its 
early ancestors has not held much 
of a grip on the location, nor have 
the drab design and décor of the 
Oberlin Inn that most alumni know. 
Guests today encounter a sweeping, 
two-story, sunlit entrance; intimate 
lounging spaces; and quirky, flexible 
furniture arrangements. Nearby, the 
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farm-to-table 1833 Restaurant 
serves from a seasonally inspired 
menu. Its handsome bar—backed 
with shimmering bottles of liquor 
and shelves of canning jars of 
pickled eggs and vegetables that 
remind patrons that the summer 
bounties of local farms may also be 
enjoyed in winter months—offers 
signature cocktails like the lemon- 
ade-like Bee's Knees, made with 
local honey. A ballroom offers a 
sweeping view of Tappan Square 
and a hot spot for receptions— 
particularly popular for alumni 
weddings. World-renowned artist 
Maya Lin created a public art 
installation that begins on a lobby 
wall, and, when complete, will spill 
out to the hotel's exterior landscap- 
ing to feature written text anda 
reflecting pool. 

No one would accuse the current 
hotel of being dowdy or dated— 
which isn't to say the vibrant colors 
and mixtures of textures that make 
up its interior or the architecture 
itself aren't subject to criticism; this 
is, after all, Oberlin. But while the 
70-suite hotel is keeping pace with 
trends in style and amenities, it’s 
setting them in terms of the 
environmental sustainability of the 


design, making it among the top 


eco-friendly hotels in the country 
and serving as a model for accom- 
modations development elsewhere. 
The hotel, designed by the Chicago- 
based architectural firm Solomon 
Cordwell Buenz (SCB), is one of only 
five U.S. hotels to have qualified for 
the rigorous LEED Platinum 
certification from the U.S. Green 
Building Council. Its heating and 
cooling systems rely on a geother- 
mal well field and utilize radiant 
heating and cooling ceiling panels 
and flooring, as well as ceiling fans. 
Other sustainable features include 
an on-site bioretention basin to 
filter storm water, rainwater 
harvesting for landscape irrigation, 
and exterior automated solar 
shading devices to reduce heat gain. 
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HEN WE STUDY RACIAL INEQUALITY, 
we tend to consider factors that 
affect people while they are awake. 

Differential access to safe neighborhoods with 

good schools, decent jobs, and unbalanced 

treatment by police and the courts surely have 
much to do with the stubborn disparities in 
wealth and well-being, in particular among 
blacks and whites. Yet it may be just as impor- 
tant to consider what happens when we're asleep. 

Race shapes our sleep, a relationship that has 

surprising roots deep in our national past. 

African Americans suffer from a “sleep 
gap”: fewer black people are able to sleep for 
the recommended six to nine hours nightly 


than any other ethnic group in the United States. 


Compounding matters, a smaller percentage 
of African Americans’ slumber is spent in 
“slow-wave sleep,” the deepest and most 
restorative phase of sleep that produces the most 
benefits in healing and cognition. Poor sleep has 
cascading effects on racial health disparities, 
including increased risk of diabetes and 
cardiovascular disease. 

The racial sleep gap is largely a matter of 
unequal access to safe, reliable, and comfortable 
sleep environments, and this sleeping inequality 
has a long history. For centuries, whites have 
tacitly accepted—and even actively created— 
such inequality. Aboard the ships of the 
transatlantic slave trade, African captives were 
made to sleep en masse in the hold, often while 
chained together. Once in the New World, 
enslaved people were usually still made to sleep 
in tight quarters, sometimes on the bare floor, 
and they struggled to snatch any sleep at all 
while chained together in the coffle. Slaveholders 
systematically disallowed privacy as they 
attempted round-the-clock surveillance, and 
enslaved women were especially susceptible at 
night to sexual assault from white men. 

One might think that slaveholders, looking 
out for their bottom line, would be interested in 
ensuring at least a modicum of restful slumber 
for their enslaved workers. The social reformer 
Thomas Tryon made this argument in 1684 when 
he wrote of “inconsiderate masters” who compel 
the enslaved to work so hard that they were often 
so “overcome with weariness and want of proper 
Rest” that they would “fall into the fierce boyling 
Syrups” of the sugar pots. Ensuring proper rest, 
he wrote, “would add much to their Profit” as 
well as to the slaves’ health. 

Yet just as often, slaveholders justified 
overwork and minimal rest as a positive good, 
in the process elaborating curious theories 
about the supposed natural differences between 
the races. 

Thomas Jefferson, for instance, opined that 
black people simply “require less sleep” than 
whites. And while he noted enslaved people's 
propensity to drop off quickly at the end of a 
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long day, he convinced himself that a rapid 
descent into sleep was evidence of inferior 
intellects (rather than insufficient rest). White 
people, he observed, could keep themselves up 
late into the night to pursue intellectual or 
creative endeavors, whereas “negroes” were 
deficient in the powers of “reflection” that 
allowed them to do so: “An animal whose body 
is at rest, and who does not reflect, must be 
disposed to sleep of course.” 

Louisiana physician Samuel Cartwright, who 
conducted a widely disseminated study of the 
medical condition of slaves, also believed that 
differences in sleeping were evidence of the 
natural supremacy of the white race. He claimed 
that black people at rest instinctively smothered 
their own faces with blankets or clothing, 
impeding the flow of oxygen to the brain, and 
that this obstruction permanently stunted their 


“Race shapes 
our sleep, a 
relationship that 
has surprising 
roots deep in our 
national past. ’ 


intellectual development. As for slaves who 
wandered exhausted across the plantation, he 
considered this a special kind of black-people 
disease known as “dysaesthesia aethiopica.” The 
cure, Cartwright counseled, was “hard work in 
the open air” and increased discipline on the 
part of the slaveholders. 

The killing labors, constant anxiety, and 
wretched sleeping conditions of slavery no doubt 
produced chronic fatigue, and yet Jefferson and 
Cartwright perversely identified exhaustion as 
the problem and hard work as the cure. Such 
cures were often administered at the end ofa 
whip. As Frederick Douglass put it in his memoir, 

“More slaves were whipped for oversleeping than 
for any other fault.” Douglass went as far as to 
suggest that keeping the enslaved population in 
a state of constant fatigue was a useful tool in 
breaking their will. He wrote that, on Sundays, 
he regularly found himself “in a beast-like state, 
between sleep and wake” that made it impossible 
for him to act on the “flash of energetic freedom 
[that] would dart through my soul.” Sinking 
back to the ground, he would simply mourn over 
his “wretched condition.” 

What remains of this history is a profound 


confusion as to the causes and effects of our 


racial inequalities. Out of Jefferson and 
Cartwright’s pseudo-scientific racism, the 
stereotype of the “lazy black man” was given 
medical legitimacy: exhaustion was seen asa 
character trait requiring more hard work, rather 
than an effect of a fractured sleeping environ- 
ment and extreme physical and emotional duress. 

To this day, opportunities for sound sleep are 
distributed unequally among the races, while 
the effects of such disparities are frequently 
misidentified. For example, minority students 
who perform poorly on tests, appear apathetic, 
or act out in school are often blamed for lack of 
will or poor values, when in fact they may be 
irritable, depressed, or unfocused in large part 
because they’re tired and stressed. An ongoing 
study by psychologist Tiffany Yip of Fordham 
University examines the joint effects of ethnic 
discrimination and sleep deprivation on African 
American and Latinx youth; her preliminary 
findings suggest a vicious cycle in which 
experiences of discrimination lead to poor sleep, 
which in turn leads to higher levels of anxiety, 
lower engagement in school, and deepening 
problems of self-esteem. 

Some pediatricians, psychologists, and public 
health advocates are beginning to understand 
that detection, prevention, and treatment of poor 
sleep is an important aspect of improving the 
educational performance of socioeconomically 
disadvantaged children. Little public attention, 
however, is given to the more pervasive problem 
of unequal sleeping conditions that is borne of 
our troublesome racial history. 

Slave quarters are now tourist attractions, 
but the descendants of enslaved Africans are still 
more likely than whites to live in inhospitable 
sleeping environments. As public health scholar 
Lauren Hale points out, African Americans tend 
to live in noisier and more dangerous urban 
environments than whites; such environments 
may lead to shorter and shallower sleep. African 
Americans are also more likely to have undesir- 
able or unpredictable work schedules than 
whites, which leads to chaotic sleep schedules. 
Increased risk of hunger as well as fear of 
violence or of harassment by police make a good 
night’s sleep even harder to obtain. 

Langston Hughes described American 
slavery as “the rock on which/Freedom stumped 
its toe.” As we attempt to address the inequities 
of wealth, education, health, and incarceration 
that persist across the color line, we would do 
well to remember that these problems were 
formed by night as well as by day. If we want to 
close that gap, we'll have to confront Hughes’ 
stubborn rock, which for too many serves in 
place of a pillow. 


BENJAMIN REISS, A PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT EMORY 


UNIVERSITY, IS THE AUTHOR MOST RECENTLY OF WILD 
NIGHTS: HOW TAMING SLEEP CREATED OUR RESTLESS 
WORLD. THIS PIECE ORIGINALLY APPEARED IN THE LOS 
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HE FERRIES THAT RUN 
between Port Clinton, Ohio, 
and Lake Erie’s South Bass 
Island bustle with funseekers 
during the summer months as 


boaters and swimmers head 


toward the island’s beaches 
and marinas while a lively 
party scene flourishes at 
Put-in-Bay. But it’s November and chilly, and 
the water has turned from inviting to indiffer- 
ent as the ferry makes its way to South Bass. 
Instead of howls of laughter and excited 
conversations, the sound of the waves crashing 
against the ferry’s hull dominates. 

Julia Christensen, associate professor 
of integrated media art at Oberlin, stands at 
the boat’s bow, clad in a wool coat and 
waterproof duck boots, training a steady gaze 
into the distance as the boat cuts through 
the choppy water. 

Christensen arrives on South Bass Island in 


the desolate offseason to make preparations for 


a project that will carry throughout these cold | 
months. She wants to keep her eye on Lake Erie 
as it freezes and thaws and freezes again. She 
wants to see what it looks like when most 
people aren't looking, aren’t paying attention. 
So Christensen is mounting a half-dozen video 
cameras on the shores of South Bass and 
Gibraltar islands at the Ohio Sea Grant’s 
aquatic research station, Stone Laboratory. 
She’s installing another camera on Lake Erie’s 
Western Basin at the University of Toledo’s 
Lake Erie Center on the Maumee Bay. She 
focuses all their lenses on the surface of the lake. 

“Living in Oberlin, we’re just a few miles 
from the lake,” she says. “I wanted to think 
about it in ways I don’t usually. I thought, 
‘What happens on the lake in the middle of 
the winter? What would I see? And how could 
I see it?” 

By December, these networked cameras 

were feeding real-time video not only to 


Christensen’s social media platforms and 


project website, but to a sleek, modern 
all-white video monitor installed on the 
southwest corner of Cleveland’s Public Square, 
where pedestrian traffic is high. It will be in 
place until June 2018. The work, called 
“Waiting for a Break” and commissioned by 

the Cleveland nonprofit LAND studio, seeks 
to engage more people with the ecosystem of 


Lake Erie and the Great Lakes Basin. “In 


Northeast Ohio, most people turn away 


from the lake in the winter, save for the few 
ice fishers and lake-dwellers who brave the 
cold,” she writes in her artist’s statement. 

~“Waiting for a Break’ brings winter images of 
the lake into the public sphere from points 
not easily accessed by humans, so that we 
can better understand how it changes in 


these dark months.” 
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the studio art department, including serving as stores such as shuttered Kmarts and Walmarts. 
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iterations of the ongoing project about 
upgrade culture and electronic waste have 
included photographs, drawings, installa- 
tions, and writing. 


In 2017, Christensen was one of four 
artists—from a pool of more than 700 
applicants—awarded a fellowship at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art (LACMA) 
Art + Technology Lab, a program that 
supports artist experiments with emerging 
technology. With the fellowship, Christensen 
continues to explore upgrade culture and 
how society recontextualizes what it discards 
through a project called “Upgrade Available.” 

For the project’s first multimedia 
installation, she is upgrading and downgrad- 
ing ephemera from the museum’s institu- 
tional archives into “an absurd lineage of 
technologies” to emphasize the difficulty of 
maintaining institutional archives in 


contemporary upgrade culture. A second 
piece at the museum investigates how 
upgrade culture impacts institutional 
buildings; she’s making a site-specific 
installation that draws attention to obsolete 
technology embedded throughout LACMA’s 
physical structures, such as the ports once 
used for telephones, coaxial connectivity, 
and even robots. 

“A robot called the Cybermotion SR2 was 
used in the early 1990s to assist the LACMA 
security team,” says Christensen. “The robot 
did not last long at LACMA, for various 
reasons, but once the infrastructure was put 
in place, it was difficult to remove, so ports 
still stand throughout the galleries.” The 
award also comes with a $50,000 grant and 


access to resources and workspace at LACMA. 


The resulting artwork will premiere at 
LACMA during the fall of 2018. 


EXAMINING WATER SYSTEMS IN LAKE ERIE 
Christensen says the impetus for “Waiting for 
a Break” was twofold: Oberlin’s proximity to 
Lake Erie and her simple curiosity about what 
happens to the lake during the offseason. 
She’s hoping others will share that curiosity. 

“Public Square is a pedestrian area where 
people get on buses and walk between 
businesses—people can see the kiosk every day. 
In the beginning they might think, ‘What is 
this? What am I looking at?’ But as the water 
changes, they can develop a relationship with 
what’s happening on the lake.” 

Christensen believes this piece will bring 
awareness to the lake’s ecosystem, which 
faces threats as broad as global climate 
change and as narrow as toxic algae blooms 
fed by fertilizer runoff. Her video cameras 
are like security cameras, monitoring our 
most precious treasure. 


“When we think about icebergs melting, 
it’s hard to conceptualize. But we have one 
of the largest freshwater reserves here, and it 
freezes as well. Broadcasting these video 
feeds is a way to show the public that climate 
issues also exist in our backyard. And 
considering that climate change is causing 
the Great Lakes’ ice coverage to become 
increasingly erratic, it is a perfect time to 
remember that ice is a good thing.” 

As part of “Waiting for a Break,” 
Christensen also created an installation 
about 30 blocks west of the display on Public 
Square at SPACES, a contemporary art 
venue on Cleveland’s west side. The exhibi- 
tion, which opened in January, consists of 
three video installations created using 
time-lapse footage of the live feeds, so the 
audience can watch as the lake’s ice forms, 


melts, breaks, and forms again in a gallery 
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context. The exhibition also includes a 
monitor rotating through all seven live feeds 
of Lake Erie, along with photographs, maps, 
nautical charts, and scientific research 
materials. SPACES also installed a monitor 
in the gallery’s storefront window, so 
passersby can view all of the live feeds 
during the exhibition. 

“Now more than ever, we need to build a 
platform for dialogue around the health of 
our Great Lakes,” says Christensen. 

“Because as we know, the Great Lakes have 
been waiting for a break for a long time.” & 


HILLARY HEMPSTEAD IS ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. A 
VERSION OF THIS STORY APPEARS ON OBERLIN’S NEWS 
CENTER PAGE; THIS PRINTED VERSION INCLUDES 
ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY MAGAZINE STAFF. FOR MORE 
INFORMATION, PLEASE VISIT WAITINGFORABREAK.ORG 
TO VIEW A VIDEO OUTLINING THE PROJECT, VISIT WWW 
OBERLIN.EDU/NEWS/ARI NORTH-COAST-WEST-COASI 


ABOVE: Screen Shots Around 5PM (Gibraltar Island, 
12/27/17-1/14/18); digital prints, dimensions 
variable. Eight screen shots from a camera view on 
Gibraltar Island in Lake Erie, all taken at 5 p.m. 
between December 27, 2017, and January 14, 2018. 
BELOW: Public video kiosk designed by Christensen, 
installed outdoors on Public Square in Cleveland 
The kiosk displays rotating live feeds from the 
cameras on Lake Erie, in real time, 24 hours a day. 
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HELLO CLEVELAND” 
Students drop by to see the poster 
promoting the October 24, 1939, 
Finney Chapel appearance of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. A cornerstone 
of the Artist Recital Series, the 
orchestra has performed in Oberlin 
every year since 1919—some 240 
concerts in all. The a 
2017 visit to campus helped usher 

in its 100th anniversary season, 

with longtime music director 

Franz Welser-Mést conducting an 
all-Beethoven lineup. 


TUES. OCT. 24 


TICKETS 75¢, $1.00 


1940s 


1944 

Dorothy Schulz is an active watercolor painter 
and a longtime member of the Watercolor 
Society of Indiana, a program through which 
she met her late husband. Her Indianapolis 
home studio is filled with her landscapes, 
portraits, and other paintings. Dorothy is 
proud of her long career and of the many 
juried shows and other competitions in which 
she has participated. Her talent was perhaps 
passed down from her uncle, Bertram 
Hartman. She has donated to Oberlin for many 
years, including gifts to support the fine arts. 


1950S 


1956 

Musician and songwriter 

Anne Dinsmore Phillips 

wrote the cover story— 
“Survivor of the Music 

Business”—in the 

November Journal of the 


International Alliance of Women in Music. 
Anne’s show That “Certain Age,” a collection 
of short operas about aging gracefully, was 
performed in New York in November 2017, 
and Bending Towards the Light...A Jazz 
Nativity followed in December. Anne’s latest, 
What Are We Doing to Our World?, was also 
performed last year and will be produced at 
Duke University in 2018. 


1957 

Michael Meltsner was honored by the 
Northeastern University School of Law in 
October 2017 for his leading role in the fight 
for civil rights and abolition of the death 
penalty. A professor and former dean at 
Northeastern, Michael was a member of 
counsel for the NAACP Legal Defense Fund in 
the 1960s, during which time he represented 
clients in numerous high-profile cases, from 
the North Carolina doctors who ended racial 
segregation in Southern hospitals, to 
Muhammad Ali, to death-row inmates who 
challenged capital punishment. Michael’s latest 
book, With Passion: An Activist Lawyer’s Life 
(Twelve Tables Press), was published recently. 
His 2011 play, In Our Name: A Play of the 
Torture Years, was well-received in New York 
and Boston. 
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1960s 


1962 


Composer Margaret Brouwer’s musical drama 
Voice of the Lake was performed with Oberlin 
Musical Union and other ensembles at the 
Breen Center in Cleveland in November 2017. 
The four-part piece focuses on the pull between 
recreational and commercial uses of Lake Erie 
and the agricultural and political issues 

that pose threats to it; the work’s text, also 
written by Margaret, includes transcripts from 
various public documents pertaining to the 


BALTIMORE 4, CHICAGO 8 


lake. Musical Union was directed by conserva- 
tory faculty member Gregory Ristow ‘01. 

= Realist painter Alice Dalton Brown’s series 
Transitions—including Autumn Reverie, on 
loan from the Butler Institute of American 
Art—was featured in fall 2017 at Mitsui 
Fudosan America, a boutique office building in 
New York. Alice is celebrated for her brilliant 
depictions of water, landscapes, and interior 
scenes viewed through windows or doors, and 
for her deft treatment of light and reflection. 


1963 

Kenneth Weiss, the Evan Pugh University 
Professor Emeritus of Anthropology and 
Genetics, was awarded the Charles R. Darwin 
Lifetime Achievement Award in 2018 by the 
American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists. 


1964 

Psychotherapist David Kirk-Campbell created 
an animated film called A letter for your inner 
child from a good father, which focuses on 
affirmations of unconditional love that are 
crucial for young children to hear from their 
fathers. David has lived with his wife in 
Denmark for the past 27 years. 


1965 

John Crossley Morgan and his brother, Richard 
Lyon Morgan, wrote a book about a distant 
relative, the first American tried and jailed for 
criticizing a sitting president. Resist Tyranny, 
Matthew Lyon: Defender of Liberty tells the story 
of an Irish immigrant who rose from inden- 
tured servitude to become a leader in the 
Republican Party, a crusading newspaper editor, 
congressman, friend of Thomas Jefferson, and 
the founder of towns in Vermont and Kentucky. 
When President John Adams ushered the Alien 
and Sedition Act into law in 1798, Lyon was 
among the first accused of attacking the 
president and was jailed for four months. 
Together, the Morgan brothers have written 30 


books. [e] drjohncmorgan@yahoo.com. 


1966 

Works by painter 
Marianne Barcellona 
were exhibited at Long 
Island City Artists’ Open 


Studio in November 2017. 


Marianne’s busy year 
included a master class at Harvard University, 


a September visit to Nova Scotia, and an 


Class Notes 


» Gleason '70 


inspirational October residency at PLAYA in 
Summer Lake, Ore. “The terrain around PLAYA 
was so spectacular and varied that I found it dif- 
ficult to focus on any one area for painting (a 
slow process) and instead felt that there was so 
much happening with the weather and the land 
that I couldn't afford to put my camera down,” 
she writes. “I shot literally thousands of images, 
and my painting residency unexpectedly 
morphed into a photography residency.” = 
Franklin Toker was named distinguished profes- 
sor of art history, architecture, and archaeology 
at the University of Pittsburgh, which Pitt 
Chancellor Patrick Gallagher called “the highest 
honor that the university can accord a member 
of the professorship” for “extraordinary, 
internationally recognized scholarly attainment.” 


1967 

Ted Lentz won the 2017 Louis Lundgren Award 
from the American Institute of Architects 
Minnesota for his dedication to the profession 
through volunteerism and leadership. Active in 
the St. Paul community for more than 45 years, 
Ted was recently appointed to the Capitol 
Preservation Commission and named president 
of the Cass Gilbert Society. In October, he led 
the society’s tour of the famed architect’s four 
buildings on Tappan Square: Finney Chapel, 
the Cox Administration Building, Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, and the Theological 
Quad (Bosworth Hall and Asia House). 

* Journalist and land consultant Curtis Seltzer 
published The Point of the Pick: A Novel of the 
20th Century, a tale of organized crime’s 
involvement in the 1975 election of the coal 
miner's union president. The novel draws on 
Curtis’ own varied career and background, 
including living in West Virginia in the 1970s 
and labor arbitration work. Curtis has lived on 


a cattle-and timber farm in Blue Grass, Va., 
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CONGRESS AFTER 


WATERGATE 


AND THE ROOTS OF 


PARTISANSHIP 
RE 


JOHN A. LAWRENCE 


since 1983. He also wrote How to Be a Dirt- 
Smart Buyer of Country Property and four 
collections of his self-syndicated columns, 
which are available on his website. [w] www. 
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1970 
In August 2017, Phil Gleason and Tom Powers 
completed a cross-country bicycle ride that 
spanned some 50 days and more than 3,700 
miles from Oregon to New Hampshire—an 
average of 80 miles per day. Phil covered the 
entire distance, while Tom logged more than 
half of it before family commitments pulled him 


off the trail. The two have been friends since 
their freshman year at Barrows Hall. Tom is a 
retired environmental lawyer in Newton, Mass., 
and Phil is in the process of retiring after 41 
years with his law firm in Portland, Maine. With 
their schedules finally freeing up, they look 
forward to more adventures together. 

= John Lawrence published a new book called 
The Class of 74: Congress After Watergate and 
the Roots of Partisanship, about the reform- 
minded representatives elected following the 
scandals of the Nixon administration. Kirkus, 

in a starred review, says that John “combines the 
lived experience of working in Congress with 
the academic credentials to provide scholarly 


ballast,” and called the book “an essential work 


of congressional history.” Look for more 
information about the book in the next issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. A visiting 
professor at the University of California, John 
can be followed via his DOMEocracy blog. 
[w] johnalawrence.wordpress.com. 


a97a 

Boston attorney Gary Markoff was named one 
of the Best Lawyers in America for 2018 by the 
rating service Super Lawyers. Gary specializes 
in corporate and real estate law with Sherin 
and Lodgen. 


1973 

Mary Curry; her husband, John Katko ‘72; Laura 
irvin ‘81; and a number of other Oberlin alumni 
are working “full bore” on the campaign of Ken 
Harbaugh, a candidate for the U.S. House of 
Representatives in OH-7, the district next door 
to Oberlin. “We find Ken to be a superbly 
qualified candidate who is in an excellent 
position to flip the district,” writes Mary. “If you 
would like to join in, learn more, or just be in 
touch, please contact me!” [e] anniv60th@ 
yahoo.com.# Michael Philip Davis created a 
documentary about his famous mother called 
Regina Resnik: New York Original. It celebrates 
the former opera star’s remarkable 70-year 
career as a singer, Broadway actress, director, 
and filmmaker. She was also a prominent Jewish 
cultural figure, in part for her performance at 
the 1953 Bayreuth Festival, where she became 
the first Jewish woman to sing in Germany after 
World War II. Narrated by mezzo-soprano 
Denyce Graves ‘85, the film can be streamed 
online. [w] www.cuny.tv/show/cunytvspecial/ 
PR2006636 # John O.L. DeLancey was named 
an honorary fellow ad eundem in the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists of 
Great Britain and was inducted into the 


planned gift. 


Elizabeth Barajas-Roman "99 and her 
wife, Magaly Barajas-Roman, have 
much to thank Oberlin for. “Without 
Oberlin, | wouldn’t be the person | am 
today,” Elizabeth says. “Professor Jan 
Cooper recommended that | attend a 
political fundraiser in Cleveland. That 
life-changing event started my career 
in policy advocacy. | eventually worked 
in D.C. for almost five years, working 
closely with the Obama administration 
on immigrant women’s health.” 

But there’s an even closer, more 
personal connection for the Barajas- 
Romans. “We met on our first day at 
Oberlin, within the first few hours,” 


Someday it will be too me to make a 


Elizabeth recalls. “We celebrated 22 
years together last year.” 

Annual giving has always been part of 
the couple’s philanthropy, “but after the 
college’s announcement to appoint 
Carmen Twillie Ambar as president, 
Magaly and | were inspired to do more.” 

That’s why they named Oberlin as a 
beneficiary of their retirement plans. 

“The funds transfer to the college untaxed, 
which allows Oberlin to maximize the 
gift’s impact on scholarships for low- 
income Latino students. In a modest way, 
we hope that the gift will help pay forward 
the generosity that allowed us to achieve 


our potential.” 
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National Academy of Medicine for his 
application of principles of functional 
anatomy to human birth and the problems 
women suffer as a result of childbirth. He is 
the Norman F. Miller Professor of Gynecology 
and Professor of Urology in the University of 
Michigan Medical School. He lives in Ann 
Arbor with his wife, Barbara, with whom he 
has three children. [e] delancey@umich.edt 


1974 

Donn Ginoza was a member of the criminal 
defense team that won reversals of its clients’ 
convictions for their roles in gang-related, 
drive-by shootings. In the case of People v. 
Gutierrez, the California Supreme Court 
found that the prosecutor harbored discrimi- 
natory intent in excluding a Hispanic woman 
from serving on the jury because his 
purportedly race-neutral justifications for 
excusing her were not credible. One legal 
scholar called the opinion “a profound 
change” for a court with a reputation for 
resistance to such claims. 


POET'S CORNER 


The Walt Whitman 
Birthplace Association 
named Vijay Seshadri ’74 
its 2018 Poet-in-Residence. 


1975 
Jon Kingdon coauthored the book Al Davis: 
Behind the Raiders Shield, which chronicles 


Jon’s 33 years in the Oakland Raiders scouting 
department. He began as an intern in 1978 and 
gradually made his way to the personnel side, 
eventually rising to director of college scouting. 
At Oberlin, Jon played tight end for the football 
team and was sports editor of the Oberlin 
Review. [w] Behindthes! t 


IS 
Two days after turning 60, Merril Hirsh left 
the law firm he has been at in one version or 
another for nearly 28 years and formed 
HirshADR PLLC, specializing in alternative 
dispute resolution, and also the Law Office of 
Merril Hirsh, for which he will use his roughly 
35 years of experience as a litigator to provide 
services as a special master, arbitrator, and 
mediator. The bigger news that week, he says, 
was that his son David submitted his doctoral 
dissertation and son Brian moved to Shenzhen, 
China, to work in product development for a 
smart house company. “As we all know, nachus 
is more powerful than life, itself” he writes. [w] 
= In July 2017, Deborah 
Wei and husband Ming Chau hosted a party to 
celebrate their 60th birthdays and 35 years of 
marriage, at their friends’ home in Medford, 
N.J. They were joined by numerous Obies, 
Debbie, Ming, and their youngest daughter, 
Kaia, live in Southern California, where Debbie 


Oréngo ‘80 


is director of the elementary school at 
Crossroads School for Arts and Sciences. 


Pictured, from left: Thomas Lim, Deeana Jang, 
Wendy Lim, Deborah, Hao-li Tai Loh ‘85, 
Anupama Tantri ‘99, Yue Qiu 14, and Nicholas 
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Laura Hong, a specialist in mass tort litigation 
for Tucker Ellis LLP, was named one of the 
Best Lawyers in America for 2018. = From an 
email account belonging to Cris Orengo: 


“Hello everyone! I am Penelope Grace 


Sharp-Orengo, resident of Seattle. 1 met my 
grandpa for the first time, Cris Orengo, 
having arrived on September 3, 2017. 
Grandpa Cris says there is more in his 
rearview mirror than what is in front in terms 
of his 20-year career as a mining and oil and 
gas consultant. He told me he is looking 
forward to retirement within three years and 
beginning the next stage of his life, basically 
grooming me for the class of 2039. He has so 
much to tell me...” 


SOUL & ICE 

In addition to a raft of 
rave reviews, Five Carat 
Soul, by James McBride 
79, was named one of the 
New York Times’ 100 
Notable Books of 2017. 


NOT A PRINCESS DIARY 

In March, Peggy 
Orenstein ’83 
published Don’t Call 
Me Princess: Essays 
on Girls, Women, Sex, 
and Life, which Kirkus 
called “a sharp, timely 
collection of essays” 
that was “compelling 
and intelligent.” 


1981 

Historian Peter Mancall, the Andrew W. 
Mellon Professor of the Humanities at the 
University of Southern California, wrote 
Nature and Culture in theEarly Modern 
Atlantic, published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press. The generously illustrated 
book explores how Europeans and Native 
Americans thought about the natural world as 
it was undergoing rapid change in the century 
after Christopher Columbus’ voyages. 


1982 

Naomi Gross wrote an article for the State 
University of New York (SUNY) Center for 
Online Teaching Excellence blog, COTEhub. 
Naomi, a professor and assistant chair of 
Fashion Business Management at the Fashion 
Institute of Technology, writes that each year in 
her nearly two decades of teaching she reflects 
on her goals for the year, a practice she says has 
become increasingly important to her growth 
as an educator. The article, “Discovering New 
and Innovative Ways to Engage Students,” is 
available on the SUNY website. In February 
2017, Naomi was named an Open SUNY 
Online Teaching Ambassador. # Counselor 
Laura Freeman Michaels coauthored the book 
Living in Limbo: Creating Structure and Peace 
When Someone You Love Is IIl. It tells the story 
of Laura’s response to her husband’s cancer 
diagnosis. “This book is for the many people 
who feel trapped in a state of limbo while they 
shepherd a loved one through a period of 
illness,” she says. The book is available via 
Amazon. = jane Millikan is now director of 
spiritual care at Benedictine Living Community 
in Wahpeton, N.D.= John Kenneth Pineau 
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BOLDNESS, TRADITION, AND VISION 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


ECENTLY, I HAVE BEEN REFLECTING ON CHANGE. OBERLIN CHANGE. I WAS 

fortunate to be part of the Presidential Search Committee that brought Carmen 

Ambar to Oberlin. She is bold and thoughtful and ready to lead the college and 

conservatory into our new future. Although we do not yet know what that will look 

like—whether it will require small tweaks or bold strokes of newness—we do know 

that something has to change to ensure our financial sustainability and our relevance 
in an ever-changing liberal arts educational environment. Are you ready for the change? 

I became the president of the Oberlin Alumni Association in November 2017. My 30 years of 
Oberlin volunteerism, as well as my dual conservatory and college degrees, have given me a unique 
position from which to view Oberlin and the change required to enter our future. I have volunteered 
in myriad ways, such as with admissions, trustee searches, LGBTQ alumni, and the Illuminate 
campaign, and I understand just how invested alumni are in the school and how personal change 
can feel. I also see how resilient the Oberlin community is and can be. 

Outside of my volunteer work, I am a business owner in the financial services industry, the 
treasurer of a local chamber ensemble, cofounder of a professional women’s group, and cochair 
of an LGBT professional networking group. Prior to my current business, I worked in change 
management as a consultant. Change is pervasive and necessary in a competitive world, and no one 
is immune to it. 

On a more personal note, I live in a log house in Connecticut with my wife, Melissa, and work in 
New York City. When we moved, this native New Yorker did not have an easy time. Yet, I have come 
to enjoy the gifts that change has brought me—biking, kayaking, gardening, and daily encounters 
with wildlife. I also love adventure and travel, thrive on meaningful conversation, and am 
transformed by good music. And if you must know, I believe raisins are evil and ice cream is magical! 

I firmly support the mission of Oberlin and the skills and strengths of our graduates. To me, 
there is nothing like being in a room full of Obies of all generations, working together, thinking 
deeply, and learning from one another as we achieve mutual goals. I am proud every time I hear of 
Obie successes. For such a small school, the breadth of our footprint and impact out in the world is 
astonishing! We could not be better equipped to work through difficult issues and embrace change. 

Although we may think change is necessary and even exciting, when the change affects us 
personally, we are not always eager to get on board. In fact, change can feel threatening, and 
resistance can be rough on an institution. As we move forward into our future, the more we 
acknowledge the discomfort, the better able we will be to harness our strengths, overcome our 
personal hurdles, and boost each other along for the greater good of the college. I suspect we will 
each feel some pain, especially as decisions affecting financial sustainability are made, and I trust we 
will be energized by the overall outcome. I welcome the challenge to ensure Oberlin remains vital for 
generations to come and am honored to lead the Alumni Association at such a pivotal time. 


CAROL LEVINE 84 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


coauthored a true-crime book called The 
Nursing Home Crime Texts. The book's first 
chapter praises Oberlin’s dance department. 


1985 


Andrew Buck’s oil painting series Small Works 
was exhibited at the Queens Library’s Creator's 
Showcase in New York throughout September 
2017. “Many community artists and youth 
attended the opening with their friends and 
families,’ Andrew says of the late-August opening 


1990s 


1990 

Victoria Gonzalez-Rivera, associate professor of 
Chicana and Chicano studies at San Diego State 
University, was recently awarded an American 
Council of Learned Societies fellowship to 
coauthor with her long-time collaborator the 
book One Hundred Years of LGBT History in 
Nicaragua: Stories from the Global South. 
Victoria, who lived in Nicaragua under both the 
right-wing Somoza dictatorship and the leftist 
Sandinista revolution, has written extensively 
on the history of women and the history of 
feminism in Nicaragua. In this book, she uses 


MANAGER MOSOLA 


“sexuality as a lens to create a more inclusive 
history, one that includes groups of people that 
are rarely taken into account, in order to tell a 
more complete story of the past.” 


1991 

Sangeeta Swamy contributed the chapter 
“Music Therapy in the South Asian American 
Diaspora” to the book Cultural Intersections in 
Music Therapy (Barcelona Publishers), which 
was published in spring 2017. Sangeeta, 
assistant professor of music therapy at Molloy 
College in Rockville Center, N.Y., lives in New 
York City and performs as a freelance violinist. 


1993 

Kate Ford married Aileen McHugh in New 
Hope, Pa., on April 8, 2017, in front of fellow 
members of the Class of 1993 Emily Werweiss 
Duffy, Natalie Celeste, Carla Kountoupes, 
Maya Kabat, Kerry Reichs, Rebecca Fry, and 
Samera Nasereddin. = Emilie Zaslow wrote 
Playing with America’s Doll: A Cultural 
Analysis of the American Girl Collection 
(Palgrave), a critical look at the brand and its 
messages to young girls about femininity, racial 
identity, ethnicity, and what it means to be an 
American. The book includes qualitative 


research on mothers and girls. 
1995 


Mind Virus, won the Rocky 
Mountain Fiction Writers’ 


Colorado Gold Award and was a 


finalist for the Clive Cussler 
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Charles Kowalski’s debut thriller, 


Grandmaster Award, the Killer Nashville 
Claymore Award, and the Pacific Northwest 
Writers’ Association literary award. Charles’ 
East Asian studies degree took him to Japan, 
where he now serves as vice chair of the 
English Language Section of the International 
Education Center at Tokai University. [w] ww 
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1996 

Artist, writer, and certified project manager 
Jeffrey A. Brick published the book Mime Lung 
Music Festival (Blueberry Kale Yoga Books), a 
reality-bending voyage billed as half memoir 
and half sci-fi epic. 


2002 

Eric Schedler reports that J 

participated in a five-day artisan baking course 

presented at Muddy Fork Bakery in 

Bloomington, Ind., that he owns with his wife, 
03. In that time, four participants 

baked more than 350 loaves of sourdough 

bread using the bakery’s freshly stone-milled 

flour. They are pictured with seeded wheat, 


kamut, and rye loaves. 


2004 

Physicist Kar! Duderstadt traded his life in San 
Francisco to be a lead researcher at the Max 
Planck Institute of Biochemistry in suburban 
Munich. His multinational team, which 


includes molecular scientists from the 


_. Schedler’02 


Netherlands, India, and Croatia, seeks insight 
into more effective treatments for illnesses such 
as cancer, Huntington disease, and fragile X 
syndrome. Karl was joined in Germany by his 
wife and two young children. “Science 
demands a lot from you, no matter where you 
are,” he says of his work-life balance. = “I’ve 
been working on a creative community access 
project here in New Orleans that strikes me as 
being quintessentially Oberlinean,” Kate 
Lacour says. Kate founded a creative arts 


THE PANTHER'’S TALE 


Clockwise from right: 
Goh ‘09, Xue '13, McAdams'13, 
Fein ‘09, Iliff ‘09 


nonprofit that runs a sci-fi Mardi Gras 


performance group for teens with autism. She 
recently gave a TEDx Talk on the topic, and she’s 
partnering with the engineering department at 
Tulane University to help her teen participants 
build a musical vehicle. “Reading the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine made me realize how much 
my college experience influenced this project.” 

a Zhiyi Wang 
won the gold medal at the Global Music Awards 
for the original film score Dali Holiday. 


2008 

Graham Johnson, a music teacher at 
Washington Heights Expeditionary Learning 
School in Manhattan, earned a 2017 
Presidential Citation from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters for his achieve- 
ment in nurturing the arts within the New York 
City public schools. 


2009 

Sari Gardner Fein and her husband, Casey, 
welcomed a daughter, Mira Elizabeth, on June 7, 
2017. They live in Newton, Mass., where Sari is 
a PhD student in the Near Eastern and Judaic 
studies department at Brandeis University. 

= Jo Ling Goh and were married 
in Accra, Ghana. “It’s amazing how the bonds of 
Oberlin have held together strong through the 
years after college,” they write. Their relation- 
ship began at the time of Edo’s Oberlin 
commencement, and a photo of them from 

that day appeared in an issue of the alumni 
magazine. “We managed to get a copy of it and 
saved it ever since.” = Hadley Adams lliff 
married Justin Nolan on May 27, 2017, at 


Brown Mountain Beach Resort in Collettsville, 
N.C. Cz mand 
were bridesmaids, and Linc and 

also attended. Pictured, |-r: Lindsey, 
Caitlin, Hadley, Emily, and Kevin. 


2013 

In November 2017, Chase Jackson released his 
first album as a bandleader and composer, Lay 
of the Land: Part I. Among the 18 musicians 
featured on the recording are three Oberlin 
alums: (sax), 
(piano), and 

McAdams and were married 
July 1, 2017, in Madison, Wis. They met ona 


2010 winter-term trip to Guadalajara, Mexico, 


(cello). = Alice 


Both are now pursuing PhDs at the University 
of Michigan. Obies in attendance at their 
wedding were ) 
, and dance professors Carter 
McAdams and Nusha Martynuk. # Lishan Xue 


earned first prize in both the 2016 Franz Liszt 
International Piano Competition in Los Angeles 
and the 2017 New York Artists International 
Piano Competition. The former artist diploma 
student, who worked with Monique Duphil and 
David Breitman, is pursuing a DMA at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. She 
is the recipient of the Ross Fellowship and the 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship. In July 2017, 
she performed at Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital 
Hall, and in August she lectured and presented 
master classes in Qingdao, China, where she was 
interviewed for Qingdao television about raising 
the level of piano students in China. Xue also 
coauthored and translated a book on jazz 
improvisation for Chinese readers, published by 
Shanghai Music. “I never will forget the time and 
experience and everything that Oberlin has given 


» 
to me,’ she says. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media reports, press 
releases, and other material sent to us. Send 
your news—and high-resolution images—to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA: 
THE CULTURAL 
AND MUSICAL 
SOUL OF INDIA 


January 8-21, 2019 

Escorted by Associate Professor of 
Ethnomusicology and Anthropology 
Jennifer Fraser 


Let India’s cultural complexity envelop 
you as tranquility and chaos vie for your 
senses, and peacocks and Brahman cows 
cross your path. Our itinerary aims to 
examine many topics, including India’s 
rich musical and dance traditions, Tamil 
Hindu culture, foreign influences and 
trade, silk weaving, temples, the Spice 
Village Thekkady, and South India’s 
wildlife. This tour, designed exclusively 
for Oberlin alumni, includes many 
“must-see” destinations: Kanchipuram, 
known as the Golden City of a Thousand 
Temples; Madurai, where we will explore 


flower and vegetable markets by rickshaw; 


Kumarokom, known for paddy fields 
and interlinked canals; Periyar Wildlife 
Reserve, where we will try to spot 
elephants, sambar, and langurs by boat; 
and much more. The tour will also be 


laced with music as we learn about India’s 


musical traditions. Brochure available. 


BHUTAN: AN INTIMATE 
JOURNEY THROUGH 

THE LAST REMAINING 
HIMALAYAN KINGDOM 


October 18-27, 2019 
Escorted by Associate Professor of 
Anthropology Erika Hoffmann-Dilloway 


High in the majestic eastern Himalaya 
is the small Kingdom of Bhutan, 
increasingly renowned as one of the 
Earth’s last unspoiled destinations. 

The breathtaking landscape is dotted 
with fluttering prayer flags and colorful 
farmhouses set into terraced fields. On 
this 10-day trip, you'll interact with the 
architects of Bhutan’s national policy of 
“Gross National Happiness,” participate 
in Buddhist rituals explained by 

learned lamas, try your hand at making 
indigenous crafts, and enjoy a meal with 
a farming family. You'll visit magnificent 
dzongs (fortress monasteries) and travel 
east to Bumthang Valley, the cultural 
heartland of the Dragon Kingdom. Your 
Bhutanese guides will introduce you to a 
way of life that values traditions, respect 
for the environment, and a better way of 
life for all citizens. A five-day, pre-tour 
extension to Nepal is available. Brochure 


soon available. 


ENGLAND’S 
MAGNIFICENT 
CATHEDRAL CITIES 


June 5-19, 2020 
Escorted by Professor of Musicology 
Charles McGuire 92 


Our 15-day tour begins in London, where 
we will explore the city’s many sights, 
including Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Other must-see sites 
on the tour include Canterbury, Bath, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Peterborough, 
Ripon, and York. We will experience 
music firsthand by attending choral 
evensong at each cathedral. The tour also 
features highlights such as Stonehenge, 
Jane Austen’s House Museum, and 
Rievaulx Abbey. This tour is unique in 
that it is also open to Oberlin students, 
who will participate for academic 
credit, as well as alumni, parents, and 
friends. For more information and to 
enroll, please visit our Oberlin trip 
page on the Explorica Educational 
Travel website, www.explorica.com/ 
OberlinCathedralCitiesTour-2020. 
Payment plans and an early enrollment 
discount are available. We look forward 


to seeing you in England! 


SAVE THE DATE! GALAPAGOS ISLANDS WITH PROFESSOR ROGER LAUSHMAN: JANUARY 2020 


For more information about alumni travel opportunitie 
about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail deb.stantield@oberlin.edu. Please consider travelin 


s, visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumniftravel tours/ If you would like to receive e 
with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome 


lectronic news and brochures 
/ 


Losses — 


Faculty, staff, and friends 

Maxine “Mickey” B. Williams was assistant 
editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine under 
editor Philip F. Tear 43 from 1966-68, follow- 
ing a four-year stint on the staff of the Oberlin 
News-Tribune. Her late husband, J. Robert 
Williams, served as director of public relations 
and then secretary of Oberlin College for a 
decade until the couple moved to Canton, N.Y., 
where Ms. Williams was an assistant in the 
public relations department at St. Lawrence 
University until her retirement in 1984. She 
died December 24, 2017, leaving four 
children, four grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


1941 

Marjorie Cardinaux died August 10, 2017, in 
Northampton, Mass. She is survived by three 
children and six grandchildren; she was 
preceded in death by one child. = Catherine 
Elisabeth Mayer Thompson enjoyed an active 
role in her church as a choir member, program 
leader, elder, and moderator for many years. 
She was raised in Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, 
and Colorado, and she retained lifelong 
friendships from all four states. Ms. Thompson 
married Malcolm Caldwell Thompson in 1952 
and worked for a time in the dean’s office of 
Antioch College. Later, she was active with the 
St. Louis City League of Women Voters, serving 
as president, and volunteered to help the 
hungry and those afflicted with Alzheimer’s 
disease. By 2003, she had relocated to Kendal at 
Oberlin and was active in many groups there, 
including Writers Bloc. Ms. Thompson died 
October 4, 2017, following the death of her 
husband; they were married 48 years. She is 
survived by two sons, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. 


1943 

Robert S. Jordan was the fourth generation to 
operate the Ottawa, IIl., hardware store that 
bore his family’s name. He was active during 
WWII in the Army Air Corps and later served 
as a weather officer and security officer with 
Army Airways Communications for four years. 
He was inducted into the Ottawa Bowling Hall 
of Fame and the Ottawa Township High School 
Hall of Fame. Mr. Jordan died October 5, 2017, 
leaving many loved ones. 


1944 
Dr. Arnold E. Messner taught foreign lan- 
guages in the public schools of Great Neck, 


N.Y., for more than 35 years. He earned a 
master’s degree from Brown University and a 
PhD in linguistics from Columbia University 
and was fluent in seven languages. In retire- 
ment, he volunteered for Meals on Wheels and 
other groups. Dr. Messner died June 1, 2017, 
leaving his daughter, Nancy ’79, a son, and four 
grandchildren. He was preceded in death by his 
wife, Barbara Reese Messner. 


1945 

Valedictorian of her high school class, Patricia 
8. Soller was an elementary school teacher and 
later a high school librarian. She met Karl 
Ewing Soller at Oberlin, and they were 
married in 1945 upon his return from serving 
in the U.S. Army in WWIL. Once their four 
children reached adolescence, Ms. Soller 
earned a certificate in library science from 
Kent State University and worked at Howland 
High School and Boardman High School until 
her retirement. She was an active volunteer 
and an ordained elder and deacon at the 
Youngstown church she attended for more 
than 50 years. Ms. Soller died October 3, 2017; 
she was preceded in death by her husband and 
a son. She is survived by two sons and a 
daughter, six grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


1946 

Ingeborg Skjerne Freitag was a librarian at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Watson Library 
and Robert Lehman Collection Library. Raised 
in Oberlin, she earned a master’s degree in 
library science from Case Western Reserve 
University and began her career with positions 
at the Vassar College Art Library and the 
Kunstindustri Museum in Copenhagen. She 
was married to Dr. Werner Freitag, with whom 
she enjoyed traveling throughout Europe. Ms. 
Freitag died October 6, 2017, following the 


death of her husband after 43 years of marriage. 


She is survived by their two sons and four 
grandchildren. 


1947 


Dr. Robert Donald Euler was a chemist who 
devoted a 31-year-career to DuPont, first as a 
researcher on synthetics such as Kevlar and 
Lycra, and later in worldwide production. His 
Oberlin studies were interrupted by U.S. Navy 
service in WWII, during which he rose to the 
rank of executive officer aboard the LST 588— 
a position that afforded him the opportunity to 
witness the raising of the flag at Iwo Jima. After 


completing his Oberlin degree, he continued 
his education with a PhD in chemistry from 
the University of Michigan. There, he met 

his future wife, Dorothy Irene Benson. In 
retirement, he served on a committee of the 
DuPont Credit Union for many years and was 
an active volunteer and traveler. Dr. Euler died 
August 31, 2017, 25 years after the death of his 
wife. He leaves a daughter, son, and three 
grandchildren. 


1948 

Dr. David Henry Fowler was a longtime 
professor of American history at Carnegie 
Mellon University. He served as an engineering 
specialist in the European Expeditionary Force 
during WWII, then returned home to complete 
a degree at Oberlin and begin a career in 
journalism, including a stint with The Hartford 
Courant. He earned a PhD in history from Yale 
University and joined the Carnegie Mellon 
faculty in 1959, serving several times as head of 
the department. Dr. Fowler died July 5, 2017. 
He is survived by his daughter, two stepsons, 
three grandchildren, and four great-grandchil- 
dren. He was preceded in death by his wife, a 
son, a daughter, and a grandson. 


1949 

Betty Lucas Friedman was a lover of books 
who worked in Carnegie Library at Oberlin 
and went on to a career at the Chappaqua 
Library in New York. Ms. Friedman died 
September 20, 2017. She was preceded in death 
by her husband of 50 years, Arthur Sheldon 
Friedman °46; she leaves their two children, 
William Friedman 81 and Susan Friedman ’84, 
and two grandsons. = Caro! Benson Pye was a 
teacher in suburban Philadelphia. With her 
husband William, she cofounded the North 
Penn International Friendship Committee. 
Together they hosted two exchange students 
and sent two of their own children on 
exchanges. Ms. Pye earned a master of arts in 
history and education from Lehigh University. 
She served on the executive committee of the 
League of Women Voters and worked in 
community relations for Gwynedd Mercy 
College. Ms. Pye died in March 2017. She leaves 
three children, four grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild. 


1951 

Richard Stillinger began his career as an 
actuary and later worked as a securities analyst 
who covered the bank industry on Wall Street. 


He earned a master’s degree in actuarial science 
from the University of Michigan and returned 
to school years later for a master’s in Latin 


American history from Columbia University. 
Mr. Stillinger died July 17, 2017. He is survived 
by his wife, Judith, and two daughters. 


1952 

Susan Evans Whitney was a dedicated mother 
of four children whom she raised with her 
husband, Robert Whitney ’52. She served as 


Tim Hall, 1969-2017 


Tim Hall was an 


Pi of his death. He 
arrived in Oberlin 
in the fall of 2001 as an instructor and 
became an assistant professor in 2002. 
He served as chair of the philosophy 
department and as chair of the Law and 
Society Committee. 


social, political, and ethical issues that 


most people confront in their everyday 


by the competing claims that normal 
people confront about what is the right 


associate professor 
of philosophy from 
2007 until the time 


Tim devoted his life to thinking about 


lives. Most of his work in philosophy was 
not highly technical; rather, it was fueled 


president of the Unitarian Universalist 
Church in West Chester, Pa., and as president 
of the League of Women Voters of Georgia, 
among other roles in the community. Ms. 
Whitney died March 13, 2017. She leaves her 
husband of 64 years, four children, and three 
grandchildren. 


1953 


Jean C. Nichols Hillman was a kindergarten 
teacher and specialist in early childhood 


When the reasons that support unpopular 
views cannot be considered on their 
merits, progress toward truth and toward 
good pragmatic solutions suffers. Oberlin 
College has its own popular views and 
ideological orientations. In his 
publications, courses, and mentorship of 
the Oberlin Republicans and Libertarians, 
Tim did not conform to the Oberlin 
ideological mainstream. He was criticized 
by some for his refusal to conform to the 
local prejudices, but | strongly believe 
that his independence made Oberlin 
College a better place. Tim's courage in 
refusing to cater to the local prejudices 
and his open-minded willingness to 
examine controversial issues in an 
unbiased way provided an admirable 
exemplar of genuine inquiry. Academic 
institutions should support those who 
use reason and evidence to support views 


education. She earned a master’s degree from 
Central Michigan University and was beloved 
throughout her career for her passion and 
creative approaches to teaching. She was active 
as a Girl Scout Brownie leader and volunteer 
with numerous organizations, in addition to 
serving as an elder in her church and a member 
of its choir. Ms. Hillman died August 14, 2017. 
She is survived by her husband, Ralph Hillman, 
three daughters, a son, 10 grandchildren, and 
13 great-grandchildren. She was preceded in 


Tim devoted a large amount of time and 
energy to nurturing students’ intellectual 
growth. He encouraged students to defend 
diverse views in class, and he commented 
extensively on students’ drafts of papers. 
He enjoyed interacting with students 
outside of the classroom. He spent a lot of 
time at the Slow Train café, working but 
also conversing with students about issues 
that interested them. Many of the 
conversations were about campus matters 
and students’ personal issues, rather than 
about his courses. He was very generous 
with his time and was regularly available to 
talk with students. He even moved his 
office hours to Slow Train to be in an 
environment that students found more 
comfortable for discussion. 

Tim’s support for individual rights 
extended to non-humans. He was faculty 
sponsor of the Oberlin Animal Rights 


club for many years and a practicing vegan. 
He promoted vegan practices through 

his connection with the Cleveland 

Vegan Society. 

Speaking more personally, | can say that 
Tim was an excellent colleague and a 
not-very-close friend. He was a very good 
philosopher, and he was interested in 
college matters. During the academic year, 
Tim and | would normally discuss Oberlin 
College policies and events about once a 
week. He was frequently unhappy about 
the lack of impartiality of some members of 
the college and about the college's declining 
reputation, which seem to be correlated. 
Even though we disagreed about some 
national political issues, we agreed about 
many of the policies that the college should 
follow to reverse its decline. | will greatly 
miss Tim's contributions. 

—Peter McInerney, Professor of Philosophy 


that do not conform to orthodoxy, 
whether it is national orthodoxy or 
local orthodoxy. 

Tim was a dedicated and popular 
teacher. He took seriously the frequently 
repeated slogan about the value of 
broadening people's intellectual horizons. 
At Oberlin, broadening students’ 
intellectual horizons usually requires 
forcing them to take seriously politically 
conservative views, “bourgeois values,” 
and free market business-type values. 
Tim‘s own positions on these matters 
differed from those of many Oberlin 
professors. However, Tim did not give 
biased presentations of the positions he 
personally opposed. Students regularly 
reported that his courses were balanced 
and fair to opposing positions. Tim's 
absence will be a major loss for Oberlin 
College's intellectual climate. 


thing to do. His published articles and his 
courses were concerned with issues about 
which many people have strong opinions. 
He published articles about the abortion 
issue, about ending someone's life, and 
about the right to bear arms, as well as 
other topics. Several of his courses were 
organized around competing views on 
controversial issues such as affirmative 
action policies and government 
environmental regulations. Developing 
reasoned views that take into account 
competing viewpoints is a good way to 
spend your time and energy. Everyone's 
lifetime is finite; Tim devoted his finite 
time and energy to impartial and 
evidence-based thinking about important. 
matters. He lived a good life. 

Tim was a vigorous proponent of the 
right to express unpopular views in 
academic contexts and in a free society. 


te. 
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Losses 


death by a daughter. = Roger Walter Langsdorf 
was an antitrust lawyer at ITT Corp, where he 
rose to the positions of assistant general 
counsel and director of antitrust compliance. 
He attended Columbia Law School and settled 
with his family in Maryland in 1965, begin- 
ning work with the Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Langsdorf died December 
30, 2016. He was the father of three children 
and had four grandchildren. = Patricia Bird 
Skerlong was an accomplished violinist who 
performed in orchestras across the country. 
She met her eventual husband of 64 years, 
Richard Skerlong ’53, on her first day on 
campus at Oberlin; together they raised five 
children. Ms. Skerlong died September 6, 2017, 
leaving her husband and their children. 


1958 

Anne Jones Hansen was a schoolteacher and 
dedicated mother of two children she raised 
with her husband, Steve Hansen. She earned a 
teaching certificate from the University of 
Michigan and enjoyed raising horses, racing 
sailboats, and volunteering for her church and 
other groups. Ms. Hansen died October 11, 
2017. She is survived by her husband, their 
children, and four grandchildren. 


EES) 

Dr. David Rostkoski was a longtime professor 
of piano at Eastern Washington University 
and past president of the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association. He earned 
graduate degrees in piano performance from 
Northwestern University and the University 
of Washington, and he was a gifted piano 
technician for more than 50 years, maintain- 
ing his own repair shop in Spokane. His 
career included duo performances with his 
former wife, Diane Anderson Wenke, and he 
served as a church organist with numerous 
congregations for 25 years. Dr. Rostkoski 
died December 11, 2017, leaving three 
children, four grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


1960 

Dr. Stephen Andrea was a member of Phi 

Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi honorary societies 
at Oberlin and was awarded a National 
Defense Fellowship, a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, and two scholarships for graduate 
study at the California Institute of Technology, 
where he earned his PhD in mathematics and 
physics in 1964. He taught at Harvard and the 


University of California at San Diego before 
taking up a post at Universidad Simon Bolivar 
in Caracas, Venezuela, where he spent the rest 
of his teaching and research career and wrote 
textbooks for graduate-level courses and 
published a number of papers. In 1974, he 
received the Order of Francisco de Miranda 
from the President of Venezuela, given by the 
Venezuelan government to recognize distin- 
guished service to the country in civic or 
professional fields by a native or foreigner. He 
enjoyed hiking, classical music, and singing, 
particularly Bach, and was known among 
friends as a great raconteur whose his wit 
sometimes found an outlet in jingles he 
composed about life in Caracas. Dr. Andrea 
died December 23, 2017. He is survived by 
three children and three grandchildren. = 
Pianist Judith Irene Stanier Lewis was a 
longtime music teacher in the schools of 
Brookfield and West Bend, Wis. She was also 
active as a church organist and a volunteer 
with the YMCA, Habitat for Humanity, 
United Way, and numerous other nonprofits. 
Ms. Lewis died September 22, 2017, leaving 
four children, including Janet Lewis Muth 92, 
and nine grandchildren. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, J. David Lewis 59. 


1964 

Gail Kort studied art at Oberlin with former 
painting professor Forbes Whiteside, with 
whom she reconnected when he moved to 
Little Falls, N.Y. She painted large landscapes 
in Ohio and upstate New York, always 
working on site. She was a member of the 
Schenectady Oakroom Artists for many years 
and exhibited her work in their shows. Her 
paintings were also in several of the shows of 
Artists of the Mohawk-Hudson Region and in 
other local galleries and art shows. In 1978, 
she married David Hemmendinger, with 
whom she enjoyed traveling in Europe, Turkey, 
Morocco, and the Caribbean, as well as in the 
U.S., painting and drawing along the way. She 
died December 26, 2017. In addition to her 
husband, she is survived by three sons, 
including Boris Kort-Packard °91, and two 
grandchildren. 


1966 

Dr. James Stephen Burns received a master’s 
degree from Yale University Divinity School, a 
doctor of ministry degree from the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, and was 
ordained in the Metropolitan Community 


Church (MCC). He had been the pastor at 
Water of Life in Tucson Ariz., for almost three 
years, following service as pastor in New 
Haven, Conn., Houston, and the MCC of the 
Rockies in Denver. He was diagnosed with 
multiple myeloma in June of 2017 and 
suffered from spinal fractures and other 
complications related to this disease. He died 
December 12, 2017, from heart failure due to 
pulmonary hypertension. = J. Michael! 
Harrison did graduate work in economics 
before earning a Juris Doctor degree from the 
University of Michigan Law School in 1970. 
For most of his career he was an administra- 
tive law judge for the State of New York, 
specializing in complex utility rate cases. He 
retired in 2005 to concentrate on writing 
articles, delivering presentations, and blogging 
about economics and other cultural and 
political matters. In 2016, he published 
Reinventing Economics: The Failure of 
Capitalism and The Economics of Inequality, 
his criticism of neoclassical economics which 
offered a new approach to the topic. He 
enjoyed playing tennis, writing, recording his 
own music, and singing and playing guitar in 
various bands. He died May 20, 2017, survived 
by his wife, Betty, and their children and 
grandchildren. 


1968 

Elizabeth Bedford Grau was a teacher of 
German, Spanish and ESL. She attended 
Baldwin-Wallace College, where she met her 
future husband, German immigrant Dr. 
Gerhard H. Grau, before earning a master’s 
degree in education from Oberlin. Ms. Grau 
died January 24, 2016, one day after the death 
of her husband. They are survived by a son 
and daughter and four grandchildren. 


1974 
Dr. Craig Eddy died at his home on May 7, 2016. 


1975 

Born in prewar Germany, Katharina Sabina 
Kleiner Bruner fled the country with her 
family at age 3 and eventually settled in 
Paraguay, where she enjoyed a happy upbring- 
ing in the wilderness near the Brazilian border. 
She taught young schoolchildren for many 
years before immigrating to New York; there 
she worked with children, took up studies at 
the State University of New York at Albany, 
and married Professor Jere Bruner. Upon their 
relocation to Oberlin, she pursued a master’s 


degree in studio art and worked as a house 
director at the Harkness Co-op throughout the 
‘70s and *80s. She later continued her career as 
an art therapist in Oberlin and elsewhere. Ms. 
Bruner died April 14, 2017, leaving a daughter 
and granddaughter. 


1976 

Diane Linda Millikan enjoyed a successful 
career in healthcare that included 11 years as 
chief financial officer of Celtic Life Insurance 
in Chicago. A math and theater student at 
Oberlin, she earned an MBA from Harvard 
Business School and immediately began a 
career in healthcare consulting. A proud 
feminist who delighted in cooking and sewing 
as a young woman, she also delighted in not 
doing such things once her career took off. 
She maintained close ties to Oberlin through- 
out her life and served multiple terms as 
alumni class president. A diagnosis of early 
onset Alzheimer’s disease resulted in an early 
retirement, through which she nurtured a love 
of painting. After a struggle of more than 15 
years, Ms. Millikan died January 24, 2018. She 
is survived by her husband, C.J Heckman ’75, 
whom she met at Oberlin; two daughters; and 
a granddaughter. 


1984 

Gregory Joseph Kennedy was vice president of 
client services at Computel Computers in 
Coconut Creek, Fla. He was the son of Betty J. 
Gabrielli, the late senior editor in the Oberlin 
College Office of Communications. Mr. 
Kennedy died September 29, 2017, leaving two 
sons and one grandchild. 


2009 

lan Alexander Santino dedicated himself to 
Causes supporting the environment and 
animal rights. A specialist in prairie restora- 
tion, he nearly completed a master’s degree 
in landscape architecture from the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, where he discovered 
a love of teaching and earned an award for 
most innovative teaching assistant. Prior to 
taking up graduate studies, he worked as an 
advocate for green spaces and gardening in 
New York City as well as Toledo and Bowling 
Green, Ohio. After a three-year battle against 
colon cancer, Mr. Santino died in the 
company of his family and friends on 
November 28, 2017. He is survived by his 
Partner, Caitlin Carlson, and countless other 


loved ones. 
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Carl Adrian Peterson 
1930-2017 


Carl Adrian 
Peterson joined 
the Oberlin faculty 
in January 1958 
and left it 39 
years later after 
a professional lifetime of exemplary 
service to the college. When he arrived 
at Oberlin, he was still engaged in 
graduate study at the University of 
Wisconsin, from which he received a 
PhD three years later—having complet- 
ed his undergraduate studies at 
Pennsylvania State University in 1952. 

In his work as a teacher, Carl offered 
courses in 18th-century and Victorian 
literature; on the novel; on the essay; on 
the relationship between literature and 
the visual arts; on selected authors 
(such as Hardy and Conrad, Woolf and 
Ford, D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce); 
and on non-fiction writing. In service to 
the college, he chaired the Department 
of English, led a semester in the 
Oberlin-in-London program, sat on and 
chaired several committees, and acted 
for six years as liaison officer to the 
Watson Foundation. As a scholar, he 
published several articles, and he 
reviewed at least 26 scholarly publica- 
tions for Choice. 

His earliest publications dealt with 
the work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the 
brilliant 19th-century English poet and 
writer. Carl's fascination with and 
understanding of what Rossetti 
represented—that is, the relationship 
between literature and the visual 
arts—was fundamental to this early 
scholarly work, but it also deepened, 
expanded, and grew richer through the 
passing years. As he said of himself, 
summer travel and sabbatical leaves in 
England typically entailed "visiting and 
photographing Palladian country houses 
and landscape gardens, Hawksmoor's 
baroque churches, and cottages inspired 
by William Morris.” His perceptiveness 
and assiduousness as a scholar flow- 


ered in his Oberlin classrooms, where 
his insights guided students to develop 
skills in reading both texts and artistic 
objects. A finely crafted and late 
manifestation of Carl's discernment can 
be found in an illuminating guide that 
he wrote in 1995 for an exhibition of 
William Hogarth’s prints at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum: he gracefully 
nudged the viewer to connect the 
embedded narrative in the artist's 
famous prints with the conventions of 
18th-century theatre. 

The linkage of literature with the 
visual arts extended to Carl's happy 
marriage with Thalia Gouma. The young 
man from Pennsylvania and the young 
woman from Greece met as graduate 
students in Wisconsin. Thalia had a 
distinguished career as professor of art 
at the College of Wooster. Together they 
planned and furnished the architectur- 
ally elegant home on Edgemeer Place in 
which their generous hospitality 
flourished and where their sons Gregory 
and Christopher grew to manhood. 

Thalia died in 2001, and Carl moved 
into Kendal at Oberlin four years later. 
As he prepared for that move, he wrote 
that he hoped to join other retirees in 
making use of a well-furnished wood- 
working shop: “as an undergraduate,” 
he recalled, “| worked summers as an 
apprentice carpenter and still carry 
my AFL-CIO Local 1041 ID card.” That 
he took a quiet pride in this lifelong 
avocation would surprise no one who 
ever had the good fortune to see the 
evidence of his devotion to this arti- 
sanal craft in his office or his home. 
That he had such skill and employed it 
throughout his life is further testimony 
to the wholeness of his character and 
to the astuteness with which he found 
and cherished connections among 
the arts. 

Carl Adrian Peterson was born in 
Warren, Pennsylvania, on December 21, 
1930, and died in Oberlin on March 1, 
2017. He was an ornament to the 
college that he served so well for nearly 
4O years. 

—Robert Longsworth, Professor of 
a 


Endquotes 


“When Béla and 
I joined forces in 
1993, we hadn't 
formalized all of 
our values but we 
agreed on two 
simple rules: We'll 
follow the Golden 
Rule—do unto 
others as you wish 
them to do unto 
you; and we'll leave 
great references 
in our wake.” 


Stewart Kohl ‘77, co-CEO with Béla Szigethy '77 
of the private equity firm the Riverside 
Company, at the January 2018 Cleveland City 
Club forum “Why Values Matter” 


‘| think | was in denial 
about falling in love with 
math. | finally declared 
a math major halfway 
througn my third year 
of college.” 


Lauren “Lola” Thompson, assistant professor 
of mathematics (and member of Oberlin 
Aerialists), in an online Q&A conducted by 
Oberlin’s communications office 


"\Whatever was lacking 
In creature comforts 
seems to Nave been 
compensated in the 
minds of patrons by 
the high moral tone 
of the inns atmosphere. 
A guest In 1648 
commented: | put up 
at the hotel, and found 
no swearing, no drinking, 
nO SMOKINEg, NO noise 
and confusion. 


From an October 1955 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine article by Donald M. Love, Class 
of 1916, about Brewster Pelton’s log cabin 
lodging (see article about the new Hotel at 
Oberlin, built on the same site, in this issue) 


“Tt really means 
a lot to me that 
Oberlin is doing 
this, the [expletive 
deleted, begins 
with f | awesome 
college conservatory 
where I went to | 
school is doing this. 
It’s like in-your-face 
awesomeness.” 


Du Yun ‘01, about her Pulitzer Prize-winning 
opera Angel's Bone being staged at Oberlin 
in January 2018 


“First day of 
classes and this 
is my second gift 
of coffee from a 
student returning 
from winter term! 
I think they are 
trying to tell me 
something about 
the next few 
months. Thanks 
for the gifts.” 


A February 5, 2017, tweet from Oberlin 
College President Carmen Ambar 


“20 yrs ago this month | 
was lying In bed looking 
at a Vermeer painting & 
thought: Wonder what 
ne did to her to make 
ner look like that..." 


Novelist Tracy Chevalier ‘84, author of Girl with 
a Pearl Earring, in a November 2017 tweet 
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Former Oberlin College faculty and staff - photo by Dale Prestor 


Open House - Commencement/Reunion weekend: 


Will you be visiting Oberlin for Reunion weekend this year? Be sure to add a visit to Kendal to your 
schedule. Open house hours from 9:00 AM to 4:30 PM, Friday, May 25 through Monday, May 28. 
Call us if you need a ride to Kendal from reunion headquarters or from the Hotel at Oberlin. 
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